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Breakdown 





Is this “Just over 12 months ago”—writes Mr. 
A. W. H.—“ the continued strain of over- 


ou *) work and worry resultant from my profession 
Bi as a secretary-accountant caused a complete 
breakdown. 


“T was recommended ‘ Phyllosan’ tablets, and J was back in 
harness again before my third 5/- bottle was exhausted. 

“Now, after nine months, I am working harder than ever, but, 
thanks to the little tablets, I am perfectly fit and well.” 

Is this you? Are overwork and worry robbing you of sleep 
and appetite? Do you suffer from nerves, palpitation, forgetful- 
ness, lack of concentration? Are you already dreading the 
possibility of a complete breakdown? If so, start taking 
‘Phyllosan’ brand tablets to-day! 

‘Phyllosan’ brand of chlorophyll tablets are not a patent medi- 
cine. They are prepared under the direction of EK. BUERGI, 
M.D.. Professor of Medicine at the University of Berne. They 
contain no strychnine, no animal extracts, no alcohol, form no 
harmful habit, are non-constipating. 

These tablets are specially appreciated by those over forty 
because of their revitalizing and rejuvenating effect upon the 
whole system. All over the world they are helping men and 
women over forty to keep on keeping young. 

It is so simple! Just two tiny, tasteless tablets three times a 
day, but if you take them regularly, the results will astonish 
you. The 5/- size contains double quantity. 


Start taking 


‘PHYLLOSAN: 


TABLETS TO-DAY! 


To revitalize your Blood, rejuvenate your Arteries, correct your 


Blood Pressure, fortify your Heart, strengthen your Nerves, and 


increase all your Physical and Vital Forces—irrespective of age! 


Of all Chemists, 3/- and 5/- (double quantity) 


‘Phyllosan’ is the trade mark applied to the brand of chlorophyll tablets prepared under the direction of E. BUERGI, 
M.D., Professor of Medicine at Berne University. No proprietary right is claimed in the method of manufacture. 














COUPON 


Send to 
FASSETT & 
JOHNSON, Ltd. 
Distributors 
(Dept. 54) 

86 Clerkenwell Road, 
London, E.C.1. 


Please send me a free 
copy of the book 
entitled “ The Most 
Wonderful Substance 
in our World,” des- 
cribing Dr. Buergi's 
researches and the 
remarkable results 
obtained with ‘* Phyl- 


losan’ brand tablets. 
TRGB iccceccansennccteses . 


Write in BLOCK ietters. 


Use margin to write 
in. Post unsealed 
under 4d. stamp. 
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FAMOUS MEN 
AND THE BIBLE 


(2) MILTON 


“ There are no songs to be compared 
with the songs of Zion, no orations 
equal to those of the Prophets, and no 
politics equal to those the Scriptures 
can teach us.” 


Such was John Milton’s estimate of the Bible. 
He found the loveliest songs in the Psalter, the 
most sublime oratory in the Prophets, and the 
wisest guidance on political affairs in the teaching 
of Jesus and in other parts of Holy Scripture. 


To refer to the last point only, is it not 
profoundly true that the way out of the chaos in 
which the world finds itself to-day lies in 
obedience to God’s Word? 


The Bible Society aims at making the Bible 
known throughout the world. 


Gifts will be gratefully received and acknowledged by 
the Secretaries : 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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“ARETHUSA” BOYS MAKE THE 
FINEST SAILORS IN THE WORLD 


THE NEW “ARETHUSA” 


TRAINING SHIP 
£40,000 URGENTLY NEEDED 


FOR Pe COST OF PURCHASE, ALTERATIONS, 
EQUIPMENT, NEW SHQRE FRONTAGE, ET 
(ee 600 RECEIVED TO DATE.) 

THE OLD IUSA’ TRAINING SHIP HAS BEEN 
CONDEMNED 24 THE ADMIRALTY AS WORN OUT AND 
UNFIT FOR FURTHER SERVICE. 

10,000 BOYS HAVE BEEN SENT TO THE ROYAL NAVY 
AND MERCH ANT SERVICE. 


PLEASE HELP 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES AND 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 
164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 




















SOUTH AMERICA 
ROYAL MAIL 


AND 


PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON, LONDON & LIVERPOOL 


SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN 
PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 


For full particulars opply to: 
ROYAL MAIL LINES, LIMITED 
THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, 


AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 1 
& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 3 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 


also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, cial & sisal 























Wisdom for Women 


There comes to every Woman a critical period. A time in which her 
health is apt to become unreliable and she experiences unforeseen dis- 
comforts and ailments. 

It behoves all women on the verge of this changeful period to arm 
themselves with the knowledge which will ease those difficulties and solve 
the problems with which they are faced. 


“WOMAN'S CHANGE OF LIFE” 


is the title of an excellent new book in which Dr. G. Courtenay Beale, 

whose earlier works have earned him the title of “* Woman's Wisest 

Friend,” deals in a most practical and helpful manner with this important 

subject in all its aspects. 

Highly recommended by ‘“‘ Nursing Mirror,’’ ‘‘ Health for All,” 
and editors of Other Popular Women’s Journals. 


| Make sure that you secure a copy of this remarkable new 1 
work by pasting your order now with P.O. for 5/3 to 


THE GEORGE H. WALES PUBLISHING CO., 
Dept. 182, 26 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W. 1. 


Complete lists of other helpful books by this popular author free on request. 








Restlessness on Retiring 


so often due to stomach acidity, is 
best. prevented by taking a cup of 


before going to bed 


In tins 21, 4 = and yA 


of all chemists 
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| | See e Te § | smoked cool and sweet and 


CELERY 


 Biscuirs arrived totally unaffected 
Fo by climatic conditions... .” 


WATER 
BISCUIT 
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“ In the tropi- 
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cal humidity 
of Malaya...”” 
— 
By Appointment. 
Carr's Table Water Biscuits “Working 
need no recommendation to 5,000 feet 
| sophisticated folk, and Carr’s underground 
} Celery Biscuits will soon be in a Trans- 
equally a — are vaal gold 
ade by the firm with over \4 \d i = 
one hundred years’ experi- MADE oN LY uy 
ence in the art of Biscuit \ / \] 
making. q 
On sale in all the leading 
Stores in the U.S.A. Agents: 4 
; ulius Wile —_? b> 2 
ubert Street, New Yor! == ~ 
: OF CARLISLE 
4 \T hl NJ 
Ox ENGLAND 
“... Or pros- 
“oa pecting on the 
= dry, high 
ve oe © 
er 
1S- 7 
rm 
ve “ Dear Barneys, Swaziland, S. Africa. 
“Allow me to add to your doubtless overburdened files yet one 
“ more letter of appreciation. For 13 years I have smoked a pipe and 
“for 9 of these have filled it with Barneys *Punchbowle wherever 
le, “ obtainable.” 
est “Whether I was rubber planting in the tropical humidity of 
at ; “ Malaya, working 5,000 feet underground in a Transvaal gold-mine, 
“or prospecting in the dry, rare atmosphere of the high veld, Barneys 
” “has always smoked cool and sweet and arrived totally unaffected 
“by climatic conditions.” 
4 (The original letter can be verified by inspection.) 
To the ends of the Earth, Barneys in its “EverFresH” Tin 
ig will travel—and arrive—in all the freshness and fragrance 
ih of its first blending. No other Tobacco leaving Britain’s 
ste shores is so well protected against the harmful effects of 
= time, distance and climatic change. 
i : And in return comes a never-ending stream of thanks and 
praise from the men who smoke this “ friendliest of all 
Tobaccos” , . . “Dear Barneys” is the salutation in the letter 
: from Swaziland we reproduce above—for to many, Barneys 
possesses personality and character just like a living friend. 
my If you would like to be on terms 
of lasting friendship with the pipe 
—give Barneys a trial. Cheery, 





chummy, companionable, never- 
failing in its satisfying charm, 
Barneys may bring to you that deep 
abiding joy which really good 
tobacco has in its power to offer. 











%& Punchbowle is the full-strength 
Barneys; Barneys itself is medium; 
| Parsons Pleasure mild. All three 








Pull the Rubber 
Tab. This re- 
oad aan strengths are equally good, and each 
seal and the lid is packed in the “ EverFresu 

lifts easily. . Container. Home Price: 1/2 oz. 


® 











(185) John Sinclair, Ltd., Bath Lane, Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
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STANDS 
ALONE 


For stiff beards 
and tender skins 


Obtainable from usual suppliers 


E.79. 
Sole Manufacturers ws 
JAMES NEILL & CO. (Sheffield) LTD., Composite Steel Works, SHEFFIELD, 11 

















BRITISH WRITING PAPER 
FAMOUS AND WIDELY SOLD. 


A correct choice of Notepaper is of real importance, | 


Y our Stationery expresses yourself. 


People of taste choose Watpori Crus because its | 


exquisite surlace and firm finish make writing a | 


pleasure, and its use gives beauty and dignity to 


their correspondence. 


Box of 5 Quires or 100 Envelopes from 1/9 each. 
Also made in Pads and Correspondence Cards. 


On receipt of Postcard a Sample Packet showing 
all popular shades will be sent free of charge with 
name and address of convenient Retailers. 





FAME 


JACOBSEN, WELCH & CO. LIMITED, 


NEWTON MILL, HYDE, CHESHIRE. 




















BURBERRYS 
February¥ ALE 





Still greater reductions in Weatherproo!s, Over- 
coats, Lounge Suits, Sports Suits, Ladies’ Overcoats 
and Costumes — all af prices to clear. 


Full list of bargains from Dept. 79 
BURBERRYS LTD., HAYMARKET, S.W.1 























All the 


of sea and sun 
... alll the service 
of a good hotel 


health 


CRUISES IN 
ATLANTIC LINERS 


from s] = a 


Visiting the Atlantic Islands, Gibraltar, 
Mediterranean, North Africa, Portugal, 


Spain, and the Norwegian 


Fjords, etc. 


WHITE 
STAR 


For complete programme of 
cruises from Southampton 
or Liverpool apply White 
Star Offices or Local Agents, 
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News of the Week 


HE eternal manoeuvring over the Manchurian 
resolution at Geneva continues still. A message 
fron The Times Tokyo correspondent on Wednesday 
stated that on three cardinal points Japan was immovable 
—that the action taken in September, 1931, was 
defensive; that the establishment of Manchukuo was a 
voluntary act of the people of Manchuria; and that 
Manchukuo’s independence is immutable. If that is 
true no room for compromise can conceivably exist, for 
the Lytton Report takes flatly the contrary line on the 
first two questions of fact, and on the third declares 
that the maintenance of status quo is no more justifiable 
than the restoration of the status quo ante. In those 
circumstances it is as well that the Foreign Office should 
have unofficially recalled Sir John Simon’s declaration 
that in the event of the conciliation resolution failing 
he would stand by the Lytton findings. Tokyo messages 
on Thursday suggested some slight modification of the 
Japanese attitude, but not enough to change the 
situation substantially. The plain question still is 
whether when Japan has been charged with breaking 
the Covenant, and when everyone (at any rate after the 
Lytton Report) agrees that she has broken the Covenant, 
the League Assembly shall record that fact or go on 
searching for some means of evading or concealing the 
issue. By insisting on her innocence Japan has made 
it imperative for the League to declare that she is not 
innocent, 


* * * * 
World Conference Policy 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer talked some 
admirable sense to the American correspondents 


in London on Wednesday. Nothing could be wiser at 


this juncture than to insist, as Mr. Chamberlain did, 
that the days of isolation have gone by, that all 
nations, if thev are to live at all, must exchange one 


another’s products, and that no nation, or 
nations—not even the United States or the British 
Empire—can hope to be self-sulticient. It is true 


group of 


that the Chancellor's observations regarding Protection 
a little suggested that unsound Protection means other 
people’s tariffs, and sound Protection our own, but 
there was candour in his admission that in negotiations 
with the United States, or any other country, our hands 
are to some extent tied by the Ottawa agreements 
—though in Mr. Chamberlain’s view ample room is still 
left for profitable understandings for freer trade. If 
the Chancellor speaks for the Government in this matter, 
as no doubt he does, it is staking almost everything 
on the World Economic Conference, particularly in its 
endeavours for the raising of prices. That is the 
right policy, great though the risks may be. 


* * - * 

France's Crises 

M. Paul-Boncour’s government having been overthrown 
by an unnatural alliance between the Right, which 
objected to it on general principles, and the Socialists, 
who objected to the proposal to increase all direct taxation 
by 5 per cent., his Minister for War, M. Daladier, has 
undertaken to form a new administration, and temporarily 
succeeded. Whether the new Cabinet is still-born or not 
will be disclosed when it faces the Chamber. It consists 
of Radicals only and M. Paul-Boncour himself remains 
Foreign Minister. The key position, of course, is the 
Ministry of Finance, from which M. Chéron disappears 
to make room, not, as was half thought likely, for My 
Caillaux, but for M. Georges Bonnet, known internation- 
ally for his presidency of the Stresa Conference. Every 
of course, depends on whether M. Daladier can 
where his predecessor failed, in carrying the 
Socialists with him. The fact that they refused to enter 
the Cabinet does not mean that they will 
withhold support in the Chamber, but the prospects of 
Right-wing 


thing, 
succeed, 


necessarily 


an agreed financial programme on which 


Radicals and Left-wing Socialists can unite are far from 
bright. Meanwhile the deficit is mounting up (according 


to M. Chéron) at the rate of 1,300,000 francs an hour. If 
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M. Daladier falls the demand for a National Government 
of concentration will be strong. But in fact what is in 
question is the future of the whole Parliamentary system, 
about which the hope of the Right, M. Tardieu, has been 
talking rather ominously. 
* * * ** 

A Year’s Disarmament Talk 

It is not exhilarating to reflect that Thursday was the 
anniversary of the opening of the Disarmament Confer- 
ence, for the achievement of the Conference to date 
could be stated in half a line. At this moment there are 
conflicting signs both of delay and of acceleration. The 
political crisis in France may hold up discussion of the 
important French plan. On the other hand the new 
British proposals do represent a definite attempt to 
harvest whatever can be harvested in the next few 
weeks. Their merit lies in the fact that they take 
definite account of the political elements in the situation, 
making provision, as they do, for the conclusion of 
guarantee pacts between States on the continent of 
Europe. That might satisfy France’s security require- 
ments without involving this country in further commit- 
ments, but France is entitled to ask, and will no doubt 
ask, what we understand by Article XVI of the Covenant. 
A renewed renunciation of the use of force, also suggested 
in the British draft, would have the advantage of 
definitely committing some new administrations which 
at present merely inherit their predecessors’ pledges— 
though such pledges, of course, hold them definitely bound 
inlaw. On the actual disarmament clauses in the British 
scheme judgement must be suspended till concrete 
figures are produced. That, of course, is the vital point. 

* x * * 

A Socialist Programme 

Sir Stafford Cripps is one of the ablest representatives 
of political Labour in this country to-day, and a possible 
future leader of the Labour Party. Importance conse- 
quently attaches to his programme for the next Socialist 
Government, as outlined in the course of a Socialist 
League lecture last Sunday. The essence of everything 
is to be an Emergency Powers Bill, designed to confer 
extensive powers in every direction on the Government 
of the day (ex hypothesi a Socialist Government). Herr 
Hitler wants rather the same thing. The Bill would 
presumably be held up by the House of Lords. That 
would lead to a demand for the creation of peers. 
If the demand were refused, the alternative would be 


resignation or one-Chamber legislation, which the 
Judiciary would, of course, refuse to recognize. At that 


point Sir Stafford seems to visualize a capitalist revolu- 
tion against the Executive. An ominous prospect is 
opened up by the prediction that ‘ Public Bills will lay 
down general principles and the details will be dealt 
with administratively °—in other words, government 
by Whitehall, for which Sir Stafford Cripps claims the 
practice of the National Government as_ precedent. 
This is an instructive programme, making the path 
between evolution and revolution increasingly narrow. 
* %* * * 

The Talks on Debts 

Mr. Roosevelt’s invitation to Sir Ronald Lindsay 
to see him and discuss the general situation before 
the Ambassador ieft for England is of good omen. 


All the signs indicate that the essential part of 
the coming conversations regarding debts will be 


conducted by the President-Elect and the chief British 
representative (who, it may be hoped, will be the Prime 
Minister) as man to man, and it is therefore altogether 
to the good that Sir Ronald Lindsay should is able to 
tell the Cabinet precisely what is in Mr. Roosevelt’s 
private mind. have been 


Misgivings unnecessarily 


———= 


expressed on both sides of the Atlantic at the tendency 
of America to make stipulations about the gold standard, 
and of this country to demur at anticipating World 
Conference decisions in the Washington talks. Ay 
such matters as these will straighten themselves oyt 
when the negotiators meet face to face. There js 
everything to be gained by frank discussions with the 
United States regarding conditions for the return to the 
gold standard, and while no World Conference issues 
ean or should be decided in advance, it would, as 
Mr. Chamberlain observed on Wednesday, be enormously 
valuable if America and ourselves went into the conference 
with a common aim. 
* * * * 


Mr. McKenna’s Gospel 

It is no reflection on other bank chiefs to say that 
the annual statement of the Chairman of the Midland 
Bank is awaited with particular interest, and more 
generally read in eatenso than any comparable announce. 
ment, This year Mr. McKenna nails inflationist colours 
to the mast, and it is all to the good that he is not afraid 
to call a spade a spade. A deflated tyre cannot be 
reflated except by inflating it. He would like to see 
controlled inflation introduced into this country as q 
definite policy, and he gives reasons, which Mr, Chamber- 
lain’s subsequent comment does not meet, for main- 
taining that inflation has as yet nowhere been given a 
chance to show whether it can raise the general price 
level. The main doubt in the minds of those who 
approach inflation with an open mind is whether any 
inflation can succeed unless it is operated internationally, 
and that doubt is not entirely dispelled by Mr. McKenna’s 
lucid argument. It is clearly a matter to be discussed 
at the World Economic Conference. On the other hand, 
it must be admitted that the power of sterling to affect 
world prices has been rather surprising, and has grown 
with every accession to the sterling area. Moreover, 
there is much in the contention, recently elaborated by 
Professor Pigou, that some country must take financial 
leadership, and there is certainly no other which has in 
so high a degree as our own that public discipline without 


which controlled inflation is liable to get out of hand. 
* * * * 


General Hertzog Carries On 

Mr. Tielmann Roos has clearly shot his bolt for the 
present. General Hertzog on Wednesday repelled a 
vote of no confidence by a majority of 20, and then 
varried a vote of confidence by a majority of 14. 
These may seem narrow margins, but in a House of 
148 members they are quite enough. The negotiations 
between Mr. Roos and the South African Party 
have broken down, and Gencral Smuts and _ his 
followers will to all appearances be content to 
wait for next year’s general election, as it always 
seemed likely they would be. Mr. Roos still believes 
he can push ahead with his coalition plans regardless 
both of General Hertzog and General Smuts, but it looks 
as though in reality he would have to rest satisfied with 
the not inconsiderable achievement of having driven 
South Africa off the gold standard by his individual 
action. The Rand mine-owners ought to put up 4 


statue to him. 
x xk * * 


Quota and Consumer 

The very interesting interview with Major Walter 
Elliot in the Daily Telegraph of Monday served to. illus- 
trate rather than to clarify the difficulties of the 
agricultural situation, Major Elliot preferred to talk of 
* contract ” arrangements rather than quotas, the former 
savouring rather of planning, and the latter rather of 
restriction, and he is, of course, right in emphasizing the 
dangers of violent fluctuations in supply and in prices 
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But the trouble is that the purchasing power of the mass 
of the poorer consumers Is rigidly limited, and if meat and 
bacon prices are raised the poor man’s wife will simply 
buy something else, or buy even less than she does. 
The answer to that, no doubt, is that any reduced demand 
will be thrown on the shoulders of the foreigner, the home 
quota remaining steady. That does not go far to meet 
the real problem, which is how to increase demand. If 
the 3,000,000 unemployed in this country were somehow 
enabled to increase their meat purchascs, the farmers’ 
problem would be solved. The key to the producer's 
problem lics ultimately with the consumer. 
* * * * 

The Scandal of the Slum 

The idea of a National Housing Corporation, 
floated some time ago by Sir Raymond Unwin 
and discussed more fully at a conference presided 
over by Sir Austen Chamberlain on Tuesday, both 
deserves and demands a good deal further exploration. 
There is no doubt a place for such a body between the 
Government, in whose hands responsibility for the 
provision of houses must ultimately rest, and the private 
builder, to whom, with financial aid from the building 
societies, the task of furnishing houses is now to be 
entrusted. But precisely how such a public utility 
institution would work on a national scale, and what 
powers it would enjoy, has still to be decided. The 
urgent problem is the slum. Nothing, as Sir Enoch 
Hill observed the other day, short of dynamite will 
serve in some localities, and it is exactly there that 
private enterprise is likely to fail to meet the need in 
the matter of re-housing. The Government’s Housing 
Bill is utterly inadequate as regards the slum, and if a 
public utility corporation can do anything to make 
good its deficiencies the project will deserve all possible 
support. But the problem is one that needs something 
more than private effort for its solution. 

* * * * 
Australia and the M.C.C. 

The Australian Cricket Board of Control, as we ex- 
pected, have not thought it necessary to cancel the 
remaining matches between the Test teams, and their 
reply to the M.C.C. is dignified and courteous. They do 
not withdraw their objection to “ body-line ” 
but there is to be no further question of altering the rules 
this season. In announcing the appointment of a com- 
mittee to report on the action “ necessary to eliminate 
such bowling from all cricket in Australia as from 1933-34 
season,” it is to be hoped they do not mean that they 
contemplate separate action. It would be a thousand 
pities if there were one rule for the game in Australia and 
another in England. The interests of batsmen and 
bowlers are identical in both countries. It would be far 
more satisfactory if representatives of the Australian 
Cricket Board could discuss the matter frankly with the 
M.C.C. from every point of view. The controversy on 
the subject has revealed the fact that the ‘* body-line ” 
question involves other questions, such as that of the 
Lb.w. rule, which many cricketers think ought to be 
altered. The right course is clearly to discuss all 
these questions together, and to make such alteration 
of the rules as may seem desirable by agreement. 

* * * * 
The Persian Oil Dispute 

The Anglo-Persian dispute, considerably clarified, so 
far as Geneva is concerned, by Sir John Simon’s able 
presentation of the British case, has been handed over 
by the League Council to that most experienced of con- 
ciliators, Dr. Benes, who, as rapporteur, is trying to find 
a basis for agreement by consent. By all accounts 
definite progress in that direction is being achieved, and 


bowling 





so it should be, for there is obviously room for some 
agreed variation of the existing agreement, as indeed the 
Anglo-Persian Oil Company has always conceded. What 
there is not room for is the arbitrary denunciation by one 
party of a sealed and signed contract. The difficulty, as 
has been pointed out here before, is that the deciding 
factor on the Persian side is the Shah, whose personality 
is sufliciently incalculable to make discussions which he 
ultimately controls a little difficult. But the prospect 


of an early settlement is good. 
* * * * 


The Ulster Railway Strike 

The railwaymen of Northern Ireland, who struck on 
Monday rather than agree to the reduction of wages de- 
termined by the Wages Board, have set the two Irish 
Governments a pretty problem. For the Great Northern 
Railway, the principal line affected, connects Belfast 
and Dublin, and 3,000 out of its 8,000 employees live in 
the Free State. Mr. de Valera has made a temporary 
grant to the employees of the Great Southern Railway, 
which is wholly within the Free State, so that for some 
months they will not be affected by the Wages Board’s 
decision. But he has done nothing as yet for the Free 
State men of the Great Northern Railway, and the 
Government of Northern Ireland shows no anxiety to 
co-operate with Mr. de Valera in a railway subsidy or 
anything else. Trade depression, accentuated by the 
Free State’s high tariff policy, and the increase of road 
traffic have landed all the Irish railways in grave diffi- 
culties, and it is hard to see how even a reduction of the 
modest wages now paid can bring them much relief. 
Unhappily the stoppage has already been marked by 


one dastardly outrage. 
* * * * 


The Forty-hour Week 

In commenting in these columns last week on the 
Forty-hour Week Conference, it was stated, on the 
authority of The Times, that the British delegate had 
declared categorically against the institution of a 
Forty-hour Week. The Minister of Labour has since 
written to The Times pointing out that this was not so, 
and that the policy of the British Government is, 
in fact, to explore the situation further but not to conclude 
a convention at the present juncture. For that policy 
there is, as we observed, everything to be said, and it is 
satisfactory to know that the British Government is after 
all in favour of it. 

* * * * 

Work for Parliament 

The essential fact about the new session of Parliament, 
which opens on Tuesday, is that it will see the Budget 
introduced. Speculations on that absorbing subject, 
particularly on the vital question of whether the Chan- 
cellor is capable of the adventurous stroke of reducing 
the Income Tax, are already rife, but there is little 
purpose in pursuing them further here. The immediate 
business before the House is consideration of the Housing 
Bill, the Rents Bill and an Unemployment Insurance 
Bill based on the Royal Commission’s findings. Such 
parts of the Salter Report as the Government is credited 
with adopting may need legislation, but the major 
recommendations of the Report affecting taxation will, 
no doubt, be reserved for Mr. Chamberlain when he 
introduces the Budget. One flagrant anomaly, at 
least, whereby a 20-ton vehicle pays no higher licence- 
duty than one of five tons, in spite of the havoe it works 
with the roads, is pretty certain to be corrected. A 
Tote Club Suppression Bill is possible, but the Grey- 
hound Track question is likely to be left till the final 
report of the Commission on Lotteries and Betting is 
available. 
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OME years ago a leading Continental statesman 
belonging to the status quo group declared with 
emphasis that he would rather have Hitlerism than 
the perpetual menace of Hitlerism. There is much to 
be said for that view. It has been evident for some 
time that the experience of a Hitler administration was 
something that Germany had to face, if only to get it 
over. There are, of course, two ways of getting it over. 
Herr Hitler can fail and make way for someone else. 
Or, sobered by the responsibilities of office, and with the 
largest party in the State (as the last election proved) 
behind him, he may show himself capable of guiding 
Germany’s destiny effectively at this critical juncture 
in her political fortunes. Unfortunately, a third possi- 
bility exists, and it cannot be lightly dismissed—that 
the Chancellor may fail and not make way of his own 
volition for someone else. That means civil conflict and 
bloodshed, and at the present moment it is essentially 
one of the eventualities to be faced. But not immedi- 
ately. Before then Herr Hitler will have his oppor- 
tunity, and all the world will be watching to see how 
he uses it. This is less Hitler’s hour of triumph than 
his hour of trial. At last he has the chance of proving 
himself, and in the process he will in all likelihood make 
or break his party, and quite possibly the Weimar Con- 
stitution, too. 

The reason why President Hindenburg, in spite of 
his dislike of Herr Hitler, finally offered him the Chan- 
cellorship is clear. No alternative was available, and 
the President, like everyone else, realized that the Hitler 
experiment must be tried sooner or later. Herr von 
Papen, charged with exploring the ground, reported 
that no one but the Nazi leader could hope to succeed. 
That is a negative verdict, of no decisively good omen for 
the new Chancellor, who, in fact, takes office under 
singularly difficult conditions. He is there to try to 
govern constitutionally through the Reichstag, for there 
is nothing to suggest that the President has moved from 
his fixed resolve not to entrust dictatorial powers 
(“‘praesidial government”) to a party leader. To von 
apen yes. To von Schleicher apparently no (which 
was why he fell). To Hitler definitely no. Herr Hitler 
therefore must try sonrehow to muster a majority in the 
Reichstag. He could get it now if the Centre abstained 
from voting, but his negotiations with the Centre 
Party have not gone well. It may be doubted whether 


he hoped they would. All the indications are that 
he wanted an immediate dissolution, and failure to 
secure the Centre’s promises gave him the excuse. 


Hence the decision to hold new elections on March 5th, 
when the Nazis, profiting by the éclat of office, will in all 
likelihood improve their position. 

Two questions primarily present themselves—Can the 
new administration hold together, and what will be its 
policy if it does? As to the first, every kind of doubt 
must arise regarding the durability of the new Harzburg 
front. Herren Hitler and Hugenberg are in no real sense 
at one. The former is a Socialist (in his own interpretation 
of the term) and has just taken the oath of allegianec 
to the Republic. The latter is a capitalist and an avowed 


monarchist. He is deeply pledged, moreover, to the 


agriculturists, whose interests run sharply counter to the 
towns, whence Herr Hitler’s personal followers mainly 
come. To give the Nationalist leader the double portfolio 
of economic affairs and agriculture is to entrust him with 
the task of reconciling the irreconcilable, and the progress 
of his efforts in that direction will be watched with no 


Hitlerism on Trial 


———=—== 


less interest outside Germany than inside. As to the 
Cabinet as a whole, while numerically the posts are 
pretty equitably shared between the two parties, Her 
Hitler has taken care to give his own men all the key 
positions. Dr. Frick, as Minister of the Intcrior, yj] 
control (and be in a position to purge) the civil service, 
Captain Goring, as Deputy Commissioner for the Interioy 
in Prussia, will have under his orders the police of Berlin 
and half Germany, whom Herr Severing so long directed; 
General von Blomberg, the Minister for Defence, jg 
said to be essentially Hindenburg’s man, not Hitler's, 
but the singular appointment of the Commander. 
in-Chief of the Stahlhelm to the Ministry of Labour 
can be counted on to alienate decisively from the 
administration those trade union sympathies which 
General von Schleicher made it his business to cultivate 
rather pointedly. Between that Nazi galaxy and the 
Hugenberg contingent there seem to be few bonds of unity, 
except a common love of power. Time will prove their 
ability to coalesce. 

A great responsibility may rest on the Centre Party, 
for it is quite likely that even after the election the 
Government may be in a minority in the Reichstag if the 
Centre votes against it. If Dr. Briining and his followers 
do range themselves against the new administration they 
may be dealing the death-blow, temporarily at least, 
to Parliamentary government, in which they believe 
profoundly. On the other hand, apart from that 
consideration, every instinct would drive them_ into 
opposition. In reality, indeed, their power is less than 
it seems, for neither Hitler nor Hugenberg cares anything 
about the preservation of the Reichstag. It would 
be more convenient to govern without it, and whatever 
reservations the President may have made on that 
subject it may be difficult even for him to impose them 
if Herr Hitler comes back with increased strength after the 
election. However that may be, and however the 
Centre may decide, the assumption must be that for a 
period undefined the Hitler-Hugenberg combination 
will remain in being. Its internal vicissitudes can be 
broadly deseried. Attempts at a monarchist restoration 
are quite improbable, but a clash with the Communists, 
and possibly with the Socialists as well, leading to a 
general strike which would certainly not be carried 
through peaceably, is among the definite possibilities. 
Apart from that the conflicting interests of the indus- 
trialists and the agriculturists are calculated to baffle 
a far abler administrator than Herr Hugenberg has 
shown any signs of being. Herr Hitler’s broadcast promises 
to the peasantry and the unemployed mean nothing yet. 
His compulsory labour proposals are more interesting. 
interest 


But outside Germany in the new 
Government’s foreign policy predominates. —_‘ The 
continued presence of Baron von Neurath at the 


Foreign Office and Count Schwerin von Krosigk at 
the Treasury is reassuring, and the inclusion of Herr 
von Papen as Vice-Chancellor should indicate that the 
Lausanne settlement, which he largely negotiated, will 
stand. A stiffer attitude on disarmament—or rearmament 
—must be looked for at Geneva. Poland will be acutely 
conscious of the attitude of antagonism both the Nazi 
party and the Nationalist Stahlhelm have always dis- 
played towards her. Revisionism generally and_ the 
Corridor question in particular may loom large. The 
possible relations, moreover, between the _ three 
virtual dictatorships in Germany, Italy and Hungary 
will not escape the anxious notice of French and Little 
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Entente observers of European politics. For ourselves, 
in no way directly affected by the change in Germany, 
, watch impending developments in the hope, if 


Ireland—the 


HE extent of the victory which has been won by Mr. 
de Valera in the Irish Free State has been concealed 
under Proportional Representation. Under the British sys- 
tem of voting the President would have swept the country ; 
the result would have been described as a “ landslide.” 
As it is, Fianna Fail has secured an independent majority 
of one over all other parties combined in the Dail, and 
the support of Labour will give a majority of 17. It should 
be remembered that government by a slender margin 
of superiority has been the rule in the Free State, and has 
proved more workable than it would in this country. 
The support of the Labour Party will still be important 
to Mr. de Valera, but it will not be so indispensable as in 
the last Dail; and the mere fact that his following is not 
merely the largest group, but outnumbers all others 
together, is a moral asset which no one can ignore. Mr. 
de Valera has appealed to the country, and the country 
has unmistakably declared for him. 


we cal 


The victory cannot be explained away by attributing 
it merely to shrewd tactical judgement on Mr. de Valera’s 
part. It is true that he chose his time wisely in appealing 
to the country at the moment when the constitutionalist 
clements were beginning to plan a common front, and he 
caught them before they were ready. It is also true that 
the steep decline in foreign trade resulting from the 
tariff struggle with England, though it had already caused 
heavy losses to tradesmen in the towns and to large 
farmers, had not yet been severely felt by the smaller 
workers on the land, But no explanations of this kind are 
sufficient to account for so overwhelming a_ victory. 
The masses of the people who have not yet forgotten their 
ancient distrust of England, and know nothing of econo 
mies, have once again fallen under the spell of the erstwhile 
leader of the Republican movement, and have believed 
him when he said that England was to blame for all their 
troubles. It is likely enough that even if the distress 
had been more widely and deeply felt, Mr. de Valera, 
in the present mood of the people, would still have been 
the chosen spokesman of their discontent, the acceptable 
leader of a campaign for liberty which he persuades them 
has not yet been won. 

Throughout the contest British public opinion, as ex- 
pressed on the platform or in the Press, has been 
judiciously unimpassioned and detached, though it was 
naturally hoped that the party which favoured the Treaty 
and association within the Empire would win the day. 
But the position now is, at least, perfectly clear. It is 
idle to talk about the instability of Mr. de Valera’s 
majority and the forces which on some future date 
may favour Mr, Cosgrave. Mr. de Valera has won outright. 
He is the only leader who is able to speak for Ireland. 
Aad it is with him alone that a settlement can be made 
a real settlement which will lav the ghost of Ireland's 
grievances. ‘The record of the last year has shown that he 
is by no means an easy man to negotiate with; but it is 
ut least reassuring to know that this obstinate and 
difficult man is by principle and instinct a lover of peace, 
and there is no reason to doubt his sincerity when h- 
declares his wish to be on terms of friendship with 
Great Britain. Moreover, the position is now much 
clearer than it was. There can be no longer any question 
of letting down Mr. Cosgrave or of doubting Mr. de 
Valera’s right to speak for Southern Treland, The general 


election has settled all that. The President has secured 


in no great confidence, that they may somehow make 
for stability. It is as well in any case that Hitlerism 
should be put to the ultimate test. 


Next Step 


his mandate ; he is the only man with whom an agreement 
can be made that will be held binding. 

Now there are certain measures that he has pledged 
himsclf to take which, though we are legally entitled to 
object, it would be folly to resist. It would be contrary 
to all the principles for which this country has stood 
in recent years if we attempted to withhold from Southern 
Ireland any right of self-government which her people 
as a whole demonstrably desired. If the Free State 
is resolved on the abolition of the Oath of Allegiance 
and the Governor-Generalship, nothing can be done 
here to prevent it. If Mr. de Valera should go further still 
and demand the establishment of a Republic and complete 
separation from the British Empire, a more difficult 
situation would arise. The British Commonwealth of 
Nations does not admit of unwilling membership, but 
the Treaty of 1921 is still valid and it cannot be denounced 
unilaterally. Since its fundamental clauses provide the 
only basis on which Ireland can re-establish her old 
relationship with this country or retain any hope of future 
unity, the position of the British Government must be 
that the Treaty remains a Treaty still. That in no way 
precludes subsequent revision by agreement. 

But it may be doubted whether Mr. de Valera has any 
wish for such drastic courses. Even in December, 1921, 
he was advocating what he called “ external association ” 
with the British Empire, and to-day he is not indifferent 
to the fiscal advantages which this country can offer him. 
As for the annuities, this, after all, is a matter of cash 
adjustment, and if the objections to Empire arbitration 
are insuperable, common sense suggests that the question 
should be referred to the Hague or to any other disinter- 
ested tribunal. More formidable by far is the issue 
which was again and again put in the forefront in the 
electoral campaign, and for which there is likely to be cease- 
less agitation in the months to come—that for the inclusion 
of Ulster in a single Irish State. That is the ideal which 
has never been lost sight of by cither of the parties in the 
Free State, and it is the object passionately desired by 
the most earnest adherents of Mr. de Valera in the South 
and by the Nationalists in the North. 

But here there is no possibility of 
placence on our part. Whatever we may think of the 
intransigence of Ulster in the past, it is unthinkable 
that we should bring any pressure to bear on her to 
enter the Free State against her will. That is a point of 
honour on which this country would be unshakeable. 
None the less, we are far from regretting the desire of 
the Southern Irish for national unity. The partition 
is unnatural, uneconomic, and contrary to the nobler 
aspiration of the people. Irishmen should not despair 
of attaining their ideal of union, but they should clearly 
envisage the means. The majority of Northern Ireland 
is intent not merely on remaining within the Empire, 


easy-going com- 


but on living in whole-hearted amity and co-operation 
with Britain. When the people of Southern Ireland, 
acting through Mr. de Valera or any other, are willing to 
settle in friendly spirit the questions in dispute with us, 
to let bygones be bygones, and live on those terms of 
neighbourliness which we in this country desire, then they 
will have satisfied the first condition on which Ulster 
would insist as the preliminary to union. Friendship 
with England is the indispensable first step towards 
the unity of Ireland. 
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A Spectator’s Notebook 


OME time within the next twelve months or so the 
Government will be cailed on to make an appointment 

of immense importance—though no one, so far as I 
know, is giving a thought to it. Sir Miles Lampson 
beeame British Minister to China in 1926, and he will 
consequently have completed seven years there before 
1933 is out. He is therefore already fully entitled to 
promotion. The choice of his may have 
far-reaching consequences, for a British Minister (or, as 
it should be, Ambassador) who could gain the confidence 
at the same time of the Government of China and of the 
important British trading communities at Shanghai and 
elsewhere, would have it in his power to give invaluable 
help to China herself at a critical moment, to reconcile 
the sympathics and the material interests of this country 
and another‘ nation numbering 400 million consumers, 
and to make himself a factor of stability in a region 
intend 
He is 
broad-minded men in the 
But it may very well be questioned 


successor 


where the world’s peace is most in danger. I 
no word of criticism of Sir, Miles Lampson. 
one of the ablest and most 


diplomatic service. 


whether Nankmg—Nanking, not Pcking, where our 
Legation still anomalously remains—is a post for a 
diplomatist de carriére at all at this juncture. It is a 


place for the best man to be found anywhere and in any 
walk of life—preferably for the type of non-professional 
diplomatist we have more than once sent to Washington. 
The position is Just as big as its occupant might choose 
to make it—-not a bit too small for a man of Cabinet 
status to accept, 

> * ™ ” 


Tam 2 good deal interested in the judgement given by 
Mr. Justice Finlay last Friday in the appeal of the Bonar 
Law College at Ashridge for income-tax remission on 
the ground that the college is a charitable and eduea- 
tional institution. It was admitted that lectures were 
given on Conservative Party organization, but not on 
Liberal or Socialist organization, and that vacation 
were arranged exclusively for Conservative 
M.P.s and their wives. The case for the Crown was 
that, in so far as the trust was educational, the purpose 
ef the education was the advancement of the fortunes 
ef the Conservative Party, and that this could not be 
With that contention 
Jord Finlay, who, it is interesting to recall, is the son 
of a Conservative Lord Chancellor, broadly concurred, 
declining to accept the view that this was a trust for 
education generally, the duty of carrying out the eduea- 
tion being entrusted to a particular party. If that were 
so, he hinted, the “ charitable purpose ” plea might be 
sustained, but the fact that (as he held) the trust was 
really for the benefit of the Conservative Party made 
all the difference. It is a singularly nice point, but 
while the trustees might conceivably find it possible so to 
vary their curriculum as to meet tax-remission require- 
ments they could hardly vary the trust. 


eourses 


considered a charitable object. 


ok * * zk 


I have just had a very interesting Japanese point of 
View put to me. Tam far from endorsing it, but, con- 
sidering the source from which it comes, it is, at any rate, 
worth presenting. Japan, it is argued, is at the moment 
under military demination. So long as that continues 
the international outlook is hopeless. But it cannot 
continue indefinitely for financial reasons. Japan has a 
black prospect. Her last budget showed a 
deficit of close on 900,000,000 yen, in spite of a number 


* 


recur. Ps 


time in 


ef favourable facters whieh will not mierican 


cotton, for example, was bought while Japan was sti} 
on gold, and it was found possible to flood the Orie; 
with the preducts cheap. The silk export trade was 
stimulated by the devaluation of the yen. ‘There hap. 
pened, moreover, to be a particularly good rice ero) 
last year. Next year's budget must bring crisis, and 
the odds are it will bring the militarists down and mor 
Liberal clements back into their own. Hence, so it jx 
contended, the right policy is for the League to play , 
waiting game, since to force an issue now might may 
driving Japan out of the League, into which it would |e 
very hard, even for the Liberals, to bring her back, 
On the other hand, if the Liberals are given, say, a year 
to get back into power, everything will straighten itself 
out. This, obviously, is the argument of a Japanese 
Liberal, and it must be taken for what it is worth. 
ok bd ok * 

George Saintshury probably had a greater voracity for 
literature than any other man of his time. He devoured 
books of any and every kind with as mueh relish as some 
readers will devour the whole available mass of detectiv 
story literature. It is not cnough to think of him as an 
industrious research worker exploring the by-ways of 
literature, remembering, amassing, and providing volu- 
minous reference books for the student. He did this con- 
scientiously and persistently, but he was always dis- 
tinguishable from the mere scholar by his robust enthv- 
siasms and a sort of truculence in asserting personal 


opinions. In his tastes he was the opposite of a “ high- 
brow.” He detested subtleties and super-retinements. 


He had no patience with philosophical criticism, and for 
that reason fell foul of Signor Croce. He was a master 
in analysing the technical workmanship of an author, 
but he became the “man in the street” full of virile 
prejudices, if he attempted to analyse its spirit. I 
doubt if any student of literature has ever explored so 
wide a field and written about it so fully and zestfully. 


* * * %* 


It seems to me a pity that Professor J. B. S. Haldane 
should be giving up his Readership in Bie-chemistry at 
Cambridge University. It is precisely because his ten- 
perament is so little that of a conventional Don that. his 
presence at one of the older Universities is a stimulating 
influence. fe is not mercly a brilliant biologist and 
exponent of Genetics, but he is rare in being exeeptionally 
qualilied to relate the special work of the scientist with 
all the ideas of modern life, and to write about it in an 
illuminating way. Apart from his technical work, he 
regards it as a part of his duty as a teacher to make the 
world “ think scientifically.” Unconventional, ingenious, 
provocative, Prof. Haldane is the sort of man of whom 
it would not do to have fifty examples at Cambridge. 
But the University ought to have one of him. 


* * * * 


Sir John Reith, I observe, attributes the murder of 
English pronunciation to (a) the edueated ;  (b) the un- 
educated ; (c) the clergy. A subtle distinetion which 
seems to demand the attention of Convocation. 

* * %* * 


I stand justly convicted on the charge of having said 
a week or two ago that Mr. Lloyd George was still years 
younger than Gladstone was when he went on the Mid- 
lothian campaign. Actually he is the same age. ‘The 
cause of the slip (though the full story is too long to tell) 
was influenza. 
JANUS. 
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Germany’s Voluntary Labour 


By 

N Germany last December 285,000 young men, between 

eighteen and twenty-two, were engeged in the 
Voluntary Labour Service. Many ccuntries have fol- 
lowed, or are about to follow, the German example. 
What is the novel and distinctive feature of this form of 
human labour and community life, and how has the 
Voluntary Labour Service come into being ? 

It was not ordered from above, but grew up from 
below. When it was established by law in July, 1931, 
there was already a strong movement for labour camps, 
which had accumulated much experience in the voluntary 
labour of private persons. The camps for artisans, 
peasants and students were the first in which this new 
kind of training, this new form of human labour, made 
its appearance. The Youth Movement, as never before, 
commanded the whole time of part of the German youth. 
The Deutsche Freischar (the German Free Corps), one of 
the societies in the Youth Movement, had collected groups 
of its members— mostly students from the universities and 
the high schools—in labour camps, where they did manual 
work in the morning and studied in the afternoon. The 
special needs of the Waldenbiirger mining district in 
Silesia gave rise to the idea that mutual help might be 
given through a camp of this kind ; it was to include not 
merely the members of a society, but thirty young 
peasants, thirty young artisans, and thirty students for a 
three weeks’ course. ‘his first camp, held at the 
Béberhaus at Lowenberg in Silesia in the spring of 1928, 
was a great success. ‘Two similar camps were held in 
1929 and 1930. Students introduced them into North 
Germany, and later into South Germany. ‘They were 
financed by private subscriptions with a little help from 
the State, and their great moral and educational advan- 
tages formed the basis of the decree on Voluntary Labour 
Service of July, 1931. 

Since the end of the War various groups have urged 
that the liability to military service should be trans- 
formed into a liability to labour service. The legislators 
held that the labour service must be voluntary, and this 
principle is still maintained. When the Voluntary 
Labour Service was established, it was regarded as a 
means of relieving unemployed youth. There are over 
six million unemployed in Germany, and more than a 
million of them are young people. They are specially 
hard hit by the calamity of unemployment ; having had 
no work for vears, they lose their self-respect and self- 
confidence. They develop an inferiority complex. Ordi- 
nary relief in itself does not help these young people. A 
new sense must be imparted to their life, a new aim to 
their dreary days, and this is done by the Voluntary 
Labour Service. 

Its scope was much enlarged in July, 1932, after an 
experimental period. All young Germans between eigh- 
teen and twenty-five who are destitute are now entitled 
to take part in the Voluntary Labour Service. The 
State pays them two marks for every working day in lieu 
of food, for twenty weeks—and in special cases for forty 
weeks. The money provides them with board and 
lodging, with fares and working clothes ; they also receive 
a little pocket-money for extra necessaries. The manual 
labour which they perform is unpaid. The market value 
of the produce of the Voluntary Labour Service is esti- 
mated and the amount credited to the camp as a whole. 
There are far more volunteers anxious to enter the 
camps than there are places for them. The attitude of 
the trade unions is interesting. At first they opposed the 
Voluntary Labour Service because they feared that it 
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would lead to a system of compulsory labour. But their 
own members joined the Labour Service in such large 
numbers that the union leaders had to give their approval. 
To-day the unions manage their own camps. 

The volunteers do six hours of manual work a day in 
camp. This is definitely “ extra work ’’—that is, it does 
not take work from anyone who is employed and thus 
create more unemployment. The work must also be 
useful to the community ; it must be done for the State 
or the municipality or village, or for a charity, but not 
for a private person. For instance: an association owns 
large stretches of peat moss which is useless for tillage. To 
cultivate a certain portion of this moss would cost about 
400 marks, but would only increase its value as land by 
about 100 marks. It would obviously be uneconomic to 
use paid labour on such ground. But if it is possible to 
do the work free, the community benefits to the extent 
of 100 marks. Here, then, is “ extra work.” The unem- 
ployed who engage in the Voluntary Labour Service form 
the best guarantee against the misuse of these oppor- 
tunities, 

At the outset the Voluntary Labour Service was often 
controlled by particular political or religious parties, so 
that only their own members were admitted. There. was 
a danger lest the camps should be misused for party 
purposes. Thus it is now sought to establish the so- 
called ‘“* People’s Camps” everywhere. In these, up- 
holders of the most diverse political and religious views 
are intermingled, and students as well as artisans, clerks 
and young olflicials take part. In some cases an attempt 
has been made with distinct success to train both men 
and women in the same camp. The girls form a small 
separate group but take an active part in the communal life 
of the camp and, as experience shows, improve its tone. 

So far I have dwelt on the economic side of the Volun- 
tary Labour Service. Its educational effect is perhaps 
more important. This is well shown in the so-called 
** closed ” camps, whose occupants form a community. 
In the once deserted cottages or manor houses, the 
shelters for young ramblers (Jugendherbergen) or in wooden 
huts which the men have built for the purpose, there are 
eighty or a hundred campers. Everything is of the 
simplest ;_ the lodging, the food, the work, the open-air 
life demand and produce a vigorous and healthy physique. 

The daily routine of a “ closed” camp may be briefly 
outlined. The men get up very early, usually at day- 
break, and all take part in gymnastic exercises. They 
wash, take a hasty meal and begin work. After two and 
a half or three hours they breakfast ; before luncheon they 
complete the second part of their six-hour working day. 
They all assemble at luncheon, where, thanks to the ritual 
of the Youth Movement, there is community singing. 
After luncheon each man has several free hours ; then there 
are games. On four days in the week there are mectings 
which last for an hour and a half. Each man taking 
part in one of these little meetings, with an atten- 
dance of at most a score, has to relate his experiences. 
Starting from these, the meeting discusses the questions 
that arise. Here is a fruitful field of adult education. 
After supper there are communal entertainments of a 
Everyone is required to 
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lighter or a more serious kind. 
take part; everyone is given an opportunity of showing 
what he can do for the benefit of the company. 
This communal life develops admirable types of com- 
and friendship, even between students and 
The pre-requisite for the success of such 
He must combine a strong 


radeship 
workmen. 
camps is a good leader. 
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Hitlerism on Trial 


OME years ago a leading Continental statesman 
belonging to the status quo group declared with 
emphasis that he would rather have Hitlerism than 
the perpetual menace of Hitlerism. There is much to 
be said for that view. It has been evident for some 
time that the experience of a Hitler administration was 
something that Germany had to face, if only to get it 
over. There are, of course, two ways of getting it over. 
Herr Hitler can fail and make way for someone else. 
Or, sobered by the responsibilities of office, and with the 
largest party in the State (as the last election proved) 
behind him, he may show himself capable.of guiding 
Germany’s destiny effectively at this critical juncture 
in her political fortunes. Unfortunately, a third possi- 
bility exists, and it cannot be lightly dismissed—that 
the Chancellor may fail and not make way of his own 
volition for someone else. That means civil conflict and 
bloodshed, and at the present moment it is essentially 
one of the eventualities to be faced. But not immedi- 
ately. Before then Herr Hitler will have his oppor- 
tunity, and all the world will be watching to see how 
he uses it. This is less Hitler’s hour of triumph than 
his hour of trial. At last he has the chance of proving 
himself, and in the process he will in all likelihood make 
or break his party, and quite possibly the Weimar Con- 
stitution, too. 

The reason why President Hindenburg, in spite of 
his dislike of Herr Hitler, finally offered him the Chan- 
cellorship is clear. No alternative was available, and 
the President, like everyone else, realized that the Hitler 
experiment must be tried sooner or later. Herr von 
Papen, charged with exploring the ground, reported 
that no one but the Nazi leader could hope to succeed. 
That is a negative verdict, of no decisively good omen for 
the new Chancellor, who, in fact, takes office under 
singularly difficult conditions. He is there to try to 
govern constitutionally through the Reichstag, for there 
is nothing to suggest that the President has moved from 
his fixed resolve not to entrust dictatorial powers 
(‘‘praesidial government”) to a party leader. To von 
Papen yes. To von Schleicher apparently no (which 
was why he fell). To Hitler definitely no. Herr Hitler 
therefore must try somehow to muster a majority in the 
Reichstag. He could get it now if the Centre abstained 
from voting, but his negotiations with the Centre 
Party have not gone well. It may be doubted whether 
he hoped they would. All the indications are that 
he wanted an immediate dissolution, and failure to 
secure the Centre’s promises gave him the excuse. 
Hence the decision to hold new elections on March 5th, 
when the Nazis, profiting by the éclat of oflice, will in all 
likelihood improve their position. 

Two questions primarily present themselves—-Can the 
new administration hold together, and what will be its 
policy if it does? As to the first, every kind of doubt 
must arise regarding the durability of the new Harzburg 
front. Herren Hitler and Hugenberg are in no real sense 
at one. The former is a Socialist (in his own interpretation 
of the term) and has just taken the oath of allegiance 
to the Republic. The latter is a capitalist and an avowed 
monarchist. He is deeply pledged, moreover, to the 
agriculturists, whose interests run sharply counter to the 
towns, whence Herr Hitler’s personal followers mainly 
come. To give the Nationalist leader the double portfolio 
of economic affairs and agriculture is to entrust him with 
the task of reconciling the irreconcilable, and the progress 
of his efforts in that direction will be watched with no 


less interest outside Germany than inside. As to the 
Cabinet as a whole, while numerically the posts are 
pretty equitably shared between the two parties. Herr 
Hitler has taken care to give his own men all the key 
positions. Dr. Frick, as Minister of the Interior, will 
control (and be in a position to purge) the civil service ; 
Captain Goring, as Deputy Commissioner for the Interior 
in Prussia, will have under his orders the police of Berlin 
and half Germany, whom Herr Severing so long directed ; 
General von Blomberg, the Minister for Defence, is 
said to be essentially Hindenburg’s man, not Hitler’s; 
but the singular appointment of the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Stahlhelm to the Ministry of Labour 
can be counted on to alienate decisively from the 
administration those trade union sympathies which 
General von Schleicher made it his business to cultivate 
rather pointedly. Between that Nazi galaxy and the 
Hugenberg contingent there seem to be few bonds of unity, 
except a common loye of power. Time will prove their 
ability to coalesce. 

A great responsibility may rest on the Centre Party, 
for it is quite likely that even after the election the 
Government may be in a minority in the Reichstag if the 
Centre votes against it. If Dr. Briining and his followers 
do range themselves against the new administration they 
may be dealing the death-blow, temporarily at least, 
to Parliamentary government, in which they believe 
profoundly. On the other hand, apart from that 
consideration, every instinct would drive them into 
opposition. In reality, indeed, their power is less than 
it seems, for neither Hitler nor Hugenberg cares anything 
about the preservation of the Reichstag. It would 
be more convenient to govern without it, and whatever 
reservations the President may have made on_ that 
subject it may be difficult even for him to impose them 
if Herr Hitler comes back with increased strength after the 
election. However that may be, and however the 
Centre may decide, the assumption must be that for a 
period undefined the Hitler-Hugenberg combination 
will remain in being. Its internal vicissitudes can be 
broadly descried. Attempts at a monarchist restoration 
are quite improbable, but a clash with the Communists, 
and possibly with the Socialists as well, leading to a 
general strike which would certainly not be carried 
through peaceably, is among the definite possibilities. 
Apart from that the conflicting interests of the indus- 
trialists and the agriculturists are calculated to baffle 
a far abler administrator than Herr Hugenberg has 
shown any signs of being. Herr Hitler’s broadcast promises 
to the peasantry and the unemployed mean nothing yet, 
His compulsory labour proposals are more interesting. 

But outside Germany interest in the new 
Government’s foreign policy predominates. The 
continued presence of Baron von Neurath at the 
Foreign Office and Count Schwerin von Krosigk at 
the Treasury is reassuring, and the inclusion of Herr 
von Papen as Vice-Chancellor should indicate that the 
Lausanne settlement, which he largely negotiated, will 
stand. A stiffer attitude on disarmament—or rearmament 
—must be looked for at Geneva. Poland will be acutely 
conscious of the attitude of antagonism both the Nazi 
party and the Nationalist Stahlhelm have always dis- 
played towards her. Revisionism generally and the 
Corridor question in particular may loom large. The 
possible relations, moreover, between the three 


virtual dictatorships in Germany, Italy and Hungary 
will not escape the anxious notice of French and Little 
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Entente observers of European politics. For ourselves, 
in no way directly affected by the change in Germany, 
we can watch impending developments in the hope, if 


Ireland—the 


HE extent of the victory which has been won by Mr. 
de Valera in the Irish Free State has been concealed 
under Proportional Representation. Under the British sys- 
tem of voting the President would have swept the country ; 
the result would have been described as a “ landslide.” 
As it is, Fianna Fail has secured an independent majority 
of one. over all other parties combined in the Dail, and 
the support of Labour will give a majority of 17. It should 
he remembered that government by a slender margin 
of superiority has been the rule in the Free State, and has 
proved more workable than it would in this country. 
The support of the Labour Party will still be important 
to Mr. de Valera, but it will not be so indispensable as in 
the last Dail; and the mere fact that his following is not 
merely the largest group, but outnumbers all others 
together, is a moral asset which no one can ignore. Mr. 
de Valera has appealed to the country, and the country 
has unmistakably declared for him. 

The victory cannot be explained away by attributing 
it merely to shrewd tactical judgement on Mr. de Valera’s 
part. It is true that he chose his time wisely in appealing 
to the country at the moment when the constitutionalist 
clements were beginning to plan a common front, and he 
caught them before they were ready. It is also true that 
the steep decline in foreign trade resulting from the 
tariff struggle with England, though it had already caused 
heavy losses to tradesmen in the towns and to large 
farmers, had not yet been severely felt by the smaller 
workers on the land. But no explanations of this kind are 
suflicient to account for so overwhelming a victory. 
The masses of the people who have not yet forgotten their 
ancient distrust of England, and know nothing of econo- 
mics, have once again fallen under the spell of the erstwhile 
leader of the Republican movement, and have believed 
him when he said that England was to blame for all their 
troubles. it is likely enough that even if the distress 
had been more widely and deeply felt, Mr. de Valera, 
in the present mood of the people, would still have been 
the chosen spokesman of their discontent, the acceptable 
leader of a campaign for liberty which he persuades them 
has not yet been won. 

Throughout the contest British public opinion, as ex- 
pressed on the platform or in the Press, has been 
judiciously unimpassioned and detached, though it was 
naturally hoped that the party which favoured the Treaty 
and association within the Empire would win the day. 
But the position now is, at least, perfectly clear. It is 
idle to talk about the instability of Mr. de Valera’s 
majority and the forees which on some future date 
may favour Mr, Cosgrave. Mr. de Valera has won outright. 
He is the only leader who is able to speak for Ireland. 
And it is with him alone that a settlement can be made— 
2 real settlement which will lay the ghost of Ireland’s 
grievances. The record of the last vear has shown that he 
is by no means an easy man to negotiate with; but it is 
at least reassuring to know that this obstinate and 
difficult man is by principle and instinct a lover of peace, 
and there is no reason to doubt his sincerity when h> 
declares his wish to be on terms of friendship with 
Great Britain. Moreover, the position is now much 
clearer than it was. There can be no longer any question 
of letting down Mr. Cosgrave or of doubting Mr. de 
Valera’s right to speak for Southern Ireland, The gencral 

election has settled all that. The President has secured 


in no great confidence, that they may somehow make 
for stability. It is as well in any case that Hitlerism 
should be put to the ultimate test. 


Next Step 


his mandate ; he is the only man with whom an agreement 
‘an be made that will be held binding. 

Now there are certain measyres that he has pledged 
himself to take which, though we are legally entitled to 
object, it would be folly to resist. It would be contrary 
to all the principles for which this country has stood 
in recent years if we attempted to withhold from Southern 
Ireland any right of self-government which her people 
as a whole demonstrably desired. If the Free State 
is resolved on the abolition of the Oath of Allegiance 
and the Governor-Generalship, nothing can be done 
here to prevent it. If Mr. de Valcra should go further still 
and demand the establishment of a Republic and complete 
separation from the British Empire, a more difficult 
situation would arise. The British Commonwealth of 
Nations does not admit of unwilling membership, but 
the Treaty of 1921 is still valid and it cannot be denounced 
unilaterally. Since its fundamental clauses provide the 
only basis on which Ireland can re-establish her old 
relationship with this country or retain any hope of future 
unity, the position of the British Government must be 
that the Treaty remains a Treaty still. That in no way 
precludes subsequent revision by agreement. 

But it may be doubted whether Mr. de Valera has any 
wish for such drastic courses. Even in December, 1921, 
he was advocating what he called “ external association ”’ 
with the British Empire, and to-day he is not indifferent 
to the fiscal advantages which this country can offer him. 
As for the annuities, this, after all, is a matter of cash 
adjustment, and if the objections to Empire arbitration 
are insuperable, common sense suggests that the question 
should be referred to the Hague or to any other disinter- 
ested tribunal. More formidable by far is the issue 
which was again and again put in the forefront in the 
electoral campaign, and for which there is likely to be cease- 
less agitation in the months to come—that for the inclusion 
of Ulster in a single Irish State. That is the ideal which 
has never been lost sight of by either of the parties in the 
Free State, and it is the object passionately desired by 
the most earnest adherents of Mr. de Valera in the South 
and by the Nationalists in the North. 

But here there is no possibility of easy-going com- 
placence on our part. Whatever we may think of the 
intransigence of Ulster in the past, it is unthinkable 
that we should bring any pressure to bear on her to 
enter the Free State against her will. That is a point of 
honour on which this country would be unshakeable. 
None the less, we are far from regretting the desire of 
the Southern Irish for national unity. The partition 
is unnatural, uneconomic, and contrary to the nobler 
aspiration of the people. Irishmen should not despair 
of attaining their ideal of union, but they should clearly 
envisage the means. The majority of Northern Ireland 
is intent not merely on remaining within the Empire, 
but on living in whole-hearted amity and co-operation 
with Britain. When the people of Southern Ireland, 
acting through Mr. de Valera or any other, are willing to 
settle in friendly spirit the questions in dispute with us, 
to let bygones be bygones, and live on those terms of 
neighbourliness which we in this country desire, then they 
will have satisfied the first condition on which Ulster 
would insist as the preliminary to union. Friendship 
with England is the indispensable first step towards 
the unity of Ireland. 
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A Spectator’s Notebook 


OME time within the next twelve months or se the 
S Government will be called on to make an appointment 
of immense importance—though no one, so far as I 
know, is giving a thought to it. Sir Miles Lampsen 
became British Minister to China in 1926. and he will 
consequently have conspleted seven years there before 
1933 is out. He is thevefore already fully entitled to 
promistion. The choice of his successor may have 
far-reaching consequences, for a British Minister (or, as 
it should be, Ambassador) who could gain the confidence 
at the same time of the Government of Chins and of the 
aportant British trading communitics at Shanghai and 
elsewhere, would have it in his power to give invaluable 
help to China herself at a critical moment, to reconcii 
the sympathies and the material interests of this country 
and another nation numbering $00 million consumers, 
and to make himself a factor of stability in a region 
where the world’s peace is most in danger. 1 intend 
no werd of criticism of Sir Miles Lampson. He is 
one of the ablest and most bread-minded men in the 
diplomatie service. But it may very well be questioned 
whether Nanking Nanking, aot Peking, where our 
Legation sti] anomalously remains——is a post for a 
diplomatist de carriére at all at this juncture. It is a 
place for the best man to be found anywhere and in any 
walk of life 
diplomatist we have more than once sent to Washington. 


preferably for the type of non-professional 


The position is Just as big as its eccupant might choose 
io make it—not a bit too small for a man of Cabinet 
status to accept, 


x % * * 


Tam a good deal interested in the judgement given by 
Mr. Justice Finlay last Friday in the appeal of the Bonar 
Law College at Ashridge for incenic-tax remission on 
the ground that the college is « charitable and educa- 
tional institution. It was admitted that lectures were 
viven on Conservative Party organization, but not on 
Liberal or Socialist organization, and that vacation 
courses were arranged exclusively for Conservative 
M.P.s and their wives. The case for the Crown was 
that, in so far as the trust was educational, the purpose 
ef the edueation was the advancement of the fortunes 
of the Conservative Party, and that this could not be 
eonsidered a charitable object. With that contention 
Lord Finlay, who, it is interesting to reeall, is the son 
ef a Conservative Lord Chancellor, broadly concurred, 
declining to aceept the view that this was a trust for 
education generally, the duty of carrying out the edieca- 
tion being entrusted to a particular party. If that were 
so, he hinted, the “ charitable purpese ” plea might be 
sustained, but the fact that (as he held) the trust was 
really for the benefit of the Conservative Party made 
all the difference. It is a singularly nice point, but 
while the trustees might conceivably find it possible so to 
vary their curriculum as to mect tax-remission require- 
ments they could hardly varv the trust. 


* * * ok 


T have just had a very interesting Japanese point of 
view put to me. I am far from endorsing it, but, con- 
sidering the source from which it comes, it is, at any rate, 
worth presenting. Japan, it is argued, is at the moment 
under military domination, So long as that continues 
the international outlook is hopeless. But it cannot 
continue indefinitely for financial reasons. Japan has a 
black time in prospect, Her last budget showed a 
deficit of close on 900,000,000 yen, in spite of a number 


ef favourable factors which will not reeur. Anieriean 





cotton, for example, was bought while Japan was still 
on gold, and it was found possible to flood the Oricnt 
with the products cheap. ‘The silk export trade was 
stimulated by the devaluation of the yen. There hap- 
pened, moreover, to be a particularly good rice ¢rap 
last year. Next year’s budget must bring crisis, and 
the odds are it will bring the militarists down and more 
Liberal elements back into their own. Hence, so it is 
contended, the right policy is for the League to play a 
Waiting game, since to force an issue now might mean 
driving Japan out of the League, into which it would be 
very hard, even for the Liberals, to bring her back. 
On the other hand, if the Liberals are given, say, a year 
to yet back into power, everything will straighten itself 
out. This, obviously, is the argument of a Japanese 
Liberal, and it must be taken for what it is worth. 


* * * * 


George Saintsbury probably had a greater voracity for 
literature than any other man of bis time. He devoured 
books of any and every kind with as much relish as some 
readers will devour the whole available mass of detective 
story literature. It is not enough to think of hirn as an 
industrious research worker exploring the by-ways of 
literature, remembering, amassing, and providing volu- 
minous reference books for the student. He did this con- 
scientiously and persistently, but he was always dis- 
tinguishable from the mere scbolar by his robust enthu- 
siasms and a sort of truculence in asserting personal 


opinions. In his tastes he was the opposite of a ‘ high- 
brow.” He detested subtleties and super-refinements. 


He had no patience with philosophical criticism, and for 
that reason fell foul of Signor Croce. We was a master 
in analysing the technical werkmanship of an author, 
but he became the “man in the street” full of virile 
prejudices, if he attempted to analyse its spirit. I 
doubt if any student of literature has ever explored so 
wide a field and written about it so fuliy and zestfully. 
* - x * 


It seems to me a pity that Professor J. B.S. Haldane 
should be giving up his Readership in Bio-chemistry at 
Cambridge University. It is precisely because his teni- 
perament is so little that of a conventional Don that his 
presenee at one of the older Universities is a stimulating 
influence. He is not merely a brilliant biologist and 
exponent of Genetics, but he is rare in being exceptionally 
qualified to relate the special work of the scientist with 
all the ideas of modern life, and to write about it in an 
illuminating way. Apart from his technical work, he 
regards it as a part of his duty as a teacher to make the 
world “ think scientifically.” 
provocative, Prof. Haldane is the sort of man of whom 
it would not do to have fifty examples at Cambridge. 
But the University ought to have one of him. 


Unconventional, ingenious, 


* + 2 ok 


Sir John Reith, IT observe. attributes the murder of 
English pronunciation to (a) the educated ; (4) the un- 
educated ; (c) the clergy. A subtle distinetion which 
seems to demand the attention of Convocation. 

x“ * * * 


I stand justly convicted on the charge of having said 
a week or two ago that Mr. Lloyd George was still years 
younger than Gladstone was when he went on the Mid- 
lothian campaign. Actually he is the same age. The 
cause of the ship (though the full story is too long to tel!) 
was influenza. 
JANUS. 
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Germany’s Voluntary Labour 


By Ricnarp Gorue. 


yy Germany last December 285,000 young men, between 
cighteen and twenty-two, were engaged in the 
Voluntary, Labour Service. Many ccuntries have fol- 
lowed, or are about to follow, the German example. 
What is the novel and distinctive feature of this form of 
human labour and community life, and how has the 
Voluntary Labour Service come into being ? 

It was not ordered from above, but grew up from 
below. When it was established by law in July, 1931, 
there was already a strong movement for labour camps, 
which had accumulated much experience in the voluntary 
labour of private persons. The camps for artisans, 
peasants and students were the first in which this new 
kind of training, this new form of human labour, made 
its appearance. The Youth Movement, as never before, 
commanded the whole time of part of the German youth. 
The Deutsche Freischar (the German Free Corps), one of 
the societies in the Youth Movement, had collected groups 
of its members— mostly students from the universities and 
the high schools—in labour camps, where they did manual 
work in the morning and studied in the afternoon. The 
special needs of the Waldenbiirger mining district in 
Silesia gave rise to the idea that mutual help might be 
given through a camp of this kind; it was to include not 
merely the members of a society, but thirty young 
peasants, thirty young artisans, and thirty students for a 
three weeks’ course. This first camp, held at the 
Boéberkaus at Lowenberg in Silesia in the spring of 1928, 
was a great success. Two similar camps were held in 
1929 and 1930. Students introduced them into North 
Germany, and later into South Germany. They were 
financed by private subscriptions with a little help from 
the State, and their great moral and educational advan- 
tages formed the basis of the decree on Voluntary Labour 
Service of July, 1931. 

Since the end of the War various groups have urged 
that the liability to military service should be trans- 
formed into a liability to Jabour service. The legislators 
held that the labour service must be voluntary, and this 
principle is still maintained. When the Voluntary 
Labour Service was established, it was regarded as a 
means of relieving unemployed youth. There are over 
six million unemployed in Germany, and more than a 
million of them are young people. They are specially 
hard hit by the calamity of unemployment ; having had 
no work for years, they lose their self-respect and self- 
confidence. They develop an inferiority complex. Ordi- 
nary relief in itself does not help these young people. A 
new sense must be imparted to their life, a new aim to 
their dreary days, and this is done by the Voluntary 
Labour Service. 

Its scope was much enlarged in July, 1932, after an 
experimental period. All young Germans between eigh- 
teen and twenty-five who are destitute are now entitled 
to take part in the Voluntary Labour Service. The 
State pays them two marks for every working day in lieu 
of food, for twenty weeks—and in special cases for forty 
weeks. The money provides them with board and 
lodging, with fares and working clothes ; they also receive 
a little pocket-money for extra necessaries. The manual 
Jabour which they perform is unpaid. The market value 


of the produce of the Voluntary Labour Service is esti- 
mated and the amount credited to the camp as a whole. 
There are far more volunteers anxious to enter the 
camps than there are places for them. The attitude of 
the trade unions is interesting. At first they opposed the 
Voluntary Labour Service because they feared that it 


would lead to a system of compulsory labour. But their 
own members joined the Labour Service in such large 
numbers that the union leaders had to give their approval. 
To-day the unions manage their own camps. 

The volunteers do six hours of manual work a day in 
‘amp. This is definitely “ extra work ’’—that is, it does 
not take work from anyone who is employed and thus 
create more unemployment. The work must also be 
useful to the community ; it must be done for the State 
or the municipality or village, or for a charity, but not 
for a private person. For instance: an association owns 
large stretches of peat moss which is useless for tillage. To 
cultivate a certain portion of this moss would cost about 
400 marks, but would only increase its value as land by 
about 100 marks. It would obviously be uneconomic to 
use paid labour on such ground. But if it is possible to 
do the work free, the community benefits to the extent 
of 100 marks. Here, then, is “ extra work.”” The unem- 
ployed who engage in the Voluntary Labour Service form 
the best guarantee against the misuse of these oppor- 
tunities. 

At the outset the Voluntary Labour Service was often 
controlled by particular political or religious parties, so 
that only their own members were admitted. There was 
a danger lest the camps should be misused for party 
purposes. Thus it is now sought to establish the so- 
called ‘* People’s Camps” everywhere. In these, up- 
holders of the most diverse political and religious views 
are intermingled, and students as well as artisans, clerks 
and young oflicials take part. In some cases an attempt 
has been made with distinct success to train both men 
and women in the same camp. . The girls form a small 
separate group but take an active part in the communal life 
of the camp and, as experience shows, improve its tone. 

So far I have dwelt on the economic side of the Volun- 
tary Labour Service. Its educational effect is perhaps 
more important. This is well shown in the so-called 
“closed ” camps, whose occupants form a community. 
In the once deserted cottages or manor houses, the 
shelters for young ramblers (Jugendherbergen) or in wooden 
huts which the men have built for the purpose, there are 
eighty or a hundred campers. Everything is of the 
simplest ; the lodging, the food, the work, the open-air 
life demand and produce a vigorous and healthy physique. 

The daily routine of a “ closed” camp may be briefly 
outlined. The men get up very early, usually at day- 
break, and all take part in gymnastie exercises. They 
wash, take a hasty meal and begin work. After two and 
a half or three hours they breakfast ; before luncheon they 
complete the second part of their six-hour working day. 
They all assemble at luncheon, where, thanks to the ritual 
of the Youth Movement, there is community singing. 
Afterluncheon each man has several free hours ; then there 
are games. On four days in the week there are meetings 
which last for an hour and a half. Each man taking 
part in one of these little meetings, with an atten- 
dance of at most a score, has to relate his experiences. 
Starting from these, the meeting discusses the questions 
that arise. Here is a fruitful field of adult education. 
After supper there are communal entertainments of a 
lighter or a more serious kind. Everyone is required to 
take part; everyone is given an opportunity of showing 
what he can do for the benefit of the company. 

This communal life develops admirable types of com- 
radeship and friendship, even between students and 
The pre-requisite for the success of such 
He must combine a strong 


workmen. 
camps is a good leader. 
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personality with modesty and insight. His authority 
depends on his strength of character. There is no super- 
fluity of such men in Germany or any other country. And 
this is the danger-point in the further development of the 
Voluntary Labour Service. If the leaders cannot be 
supplied, the Service will lose its spiritual vigour and 
become a dull business—another kind of organization 
for setting the unemployed to work. If it is possible to 


attract to the camps a sufficient number of suitable 
leaders, great things are to be expected of these camps. 
They produce a new type—the student and the artisan 
of to-morrow. If it is possible to attain throughout the 
whole Voluntary Labour Service the success achieved in 
particular camps, the scheme may contribute substan- 
tially to the further development of Germany and of other 
nations, 


Cultural Biology in the School 


By Tue Rey. S. A. McDowatu (Senior Science Master at Winchester). 


N many schools the biological teacher had become 
accustomed to a somewhat apologetic existence, 
living in holes and corners with his specialists. The lime- 
light is now turned upon him with disconcerting sudden- 
ness. It is hinted that his services are essential to the 
education not only of specialists but also of every boy 
and girl in the Kingdom, and he is asked to fill up some- 
thing which has hitherto been lacking. Ministers of 
State, a Prime Minister’s committee, administrators, and 
public opinion unite in urging him to do a kind of work of 
which he has too often had little or no experience, through 
no fault of his own. 

It seems likely that one reason for the demand lies in 
a half-unconscious fear of the mechanical age in which we 
live. The machine has out-distanced us, and we want to 
be assured that it will not finally triumph. Living bodies 
are machines and something more, and that something 
more restores our faith. But fear of the machine is not 
the only nor the chief cause of the demand. A great 
common sense lies behind it. Since man is a living 
organism, and civilization the unique mode of his adapta- 
tion to environment, this common sense has seen at last 
that it is absurd for life to be the one study totally 
neglected in the education of all but a handful. 

Historians, too, have begun to realize that wastage of 
the best stocks in futile warfare and the refusal of parent- 
hood by the survivors destroyed the Greek race (perhaps 
with the aid of malaria); that Rome’s fall was largely 
brought about by similar causes ; that many other facts 
of history are best understood in biological terms ;_ that 
migration and invasion are not conditioned by chance, 
but by population-pressure or the shift of a rain-belt 
which changes steppe and pasture and forest; | that 
evolution is as active now as ever it was in the past. 
Economists begin to see that industries have been saved or 
lost because biological research has, or has not, been 
applied ; and they grow anxious about the increase of 
those unfit to bear the burden of citizenship through here- 
ditary taints. And every man who can see beyond his 
own backyard has begun to understand that because the 
machine has brought Cairo as near to London as 
Winchester was a century ago, problems that used to be 
national have become international. 

If the causes of the demand for biology are of this 
kind, we must beware of dwelling only on the anatomy 
of the worm and cockroach. We have little experience 
to guide us, but we must not teach all the pupils in our 
public and secondary schools as we are accustomed to 
teach our specialists. The humanistic side must be 
our goal. That its attainment is possible I can con- 
fidently affirm; and although the boys on the classical 
side to whom I have tried to give such teaching are 
174 when they begin this last lap of their five-year 
science course, I know a_ secondary  school—and 
doubtless there are others—where such teaching is 
given in a modified form two years earlier. I can also 
affirm that to my certain knowledge public school boys, 
and the boys at this secondary school, are immensely 





interested in, and immensely grateful for, the work- 
No doubt one has often to pose questions to which the 
answer is as yet uncertain; no doubt one is apt to 
express one’s own interpretation of inadequate data too 
dogmatically sometimes. Therefore, in such courses it is 
of the greatest importance that the teacher should repeat 
constantly a warning against the uncritical adoption of 
his views, and should point out alternative explanations 
of doubtful matters. But with such things as the reversal 
of natural selection in civilized communities to-day, 
the resulting increase of mental deficiency and economic 
stress, the positive and negative remedies that suggest 
themselves to the biologically-trained mind, there is no 
more room for difference of informed opinion than 
there is with the contrast between the biological results 
of the colonization of Spanish America and French 
Canada. 

But teaching of this kind cannot rest upon air. Some 
physics and chemistry must precede it, for the living 
organism is the meeting-place of physics and chemistry 
with that mysterious something-more which is life. If 
there has also been a little previous instruction in the 
rudiments of philosophy—and again experience brings 
conviction that this is perfectly easy—though you may 
begin to describe the amoeba in terms of physics and 
chemistry you will quickly find that your description is 
regarded as inadequate. And even in such lowly organisms 
the beauty of correlated process and the wonder and wor- 
ship of evolving life grow evident. But it is impossible 
to stop there. Boys and girls want to know about the 
more familiar vertebrate—how its organs function, how 
glands and hormones affect the development of body and 
mind, how the mind works. One cannot avoid some 
physiology and psychology. And then must come the 
greatest marvel of all—the drama of evolution, and the 
part played in it by heredity. Not until all this has been 
understood in some measure is the class ready for the 
biology of mankind. 

Such a course must obviously include a study of repro 
duction, of sex-determination, and of the purpose and 
possible origin of sex. I regard biology without full and 
free reference to reproduction and sex as an absurdity. 
I further consider that there is no safer or more effective 
way of freeing the idea of sex from unhealthy mystery. 
It never occurs to me either to avoid or paraphrase, 
nor have I ever had the least reason for doing so. 

But some people would go further, urging that the 
biological course should be used with the direct intention 
of sex-teaching. Against this view I would enter a 
caveat, for many reasons. Unless the teaching is skilfully 
and responsibly given it may do harm in several ways ; 
and even if it is well done, I question whether it is 
wisely done. I hold strongly that there is grave risk 
of missing the main purpose of the biological work if 
the class comes to think of it as a means to sex- 
instruction; a risk of upsetting the very balance we 
are seeking to achieve. To me this alien purpose lowers 
the dignity of biology. The glory of sex is one thing, 
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the glory of biology is another; and although the nexus 
is close I doubt if it is wise to aim at teaching both at 
once, or to pass confusingly from one to the other. 
Although I believe that in boarding-schools direct 
sex-instruction is best reserved for individual talks by 
the house-master, there certainly seems to be room in 


day-schools for an additional course whose avowed 


intention is sex-instruction. All I would urge is that 
such teaching should be given as a special and supple- 
mentary course, and not as part of the ordinary biology. 
Probably it is most wisely given by the headmaster or 
headmistress, who ought to have the requisite biological 
training. 

There is nothing more urgent or more full of promise 
than this new move in education. Though a biological 
outlook may sound prosaic enough it opens to our children 
a@ prospect of power and hope and wonder—faith in 
human dignity that makes the attempt infinitely worth 
while. To expect immediate miracles from cultural 
biology is useless. It is in the stage of experiment and 


no long tradition lies behind it. Few teachers and 
fewer headmasters have the experience which alone 
can give mastery of method and material. Years must 
pass before boys and girls can receive the full measure 
of the gift that avails them. But a new outlook and 
a new wonder will dawn on them even in the first 
tentative months. 

Now that common sense has awakened, it is incredible 
that we should continue to neglect instruction which 
so deeply concerns the welfare of every citizen. Many 
legislative enactments have biological results, good or 
evil. The passionless working of biological laws will 
go on whether we observe it’ or no. The sooner we 
begin to train a generation which will look beyond the 
next election, understanding that the unborn will be 
affected, not only in pocket or social status but inescapably 
in a more radical and lasting fashion, by the policies that 
it enacts, the better it will be for ourselves and for the 
world. The history of a nation depends chiefly upon 
the biological quality of its men and women. 


John Galsworthy 


By R. A. Scort-JAMEs. 


O the Nobel Prize for literature for John Galsworthy 
came only just in time—just in time to assure him 
in his advancing years that he was far from being for- 
gotten as a serious force in world literature, although it 
was becoming the fashion in English high-brow circles to 
make light of him. He had reached that late stage of 
success at which a man’s work has been so much read, and 
become so familiar, that it is taken for granted and even 
looked upon as passé; and he had not yet reached that 
old age when a man may live quietly and hold his peace 
yet be universally respected as a living monument 
commemorating an earlier time. Only the other day he 
was very much alive, writing books, keeping engage- 
ments, and maintaining his idealistic belief in the Pen 
Club (of which he was President) as an influence in 
cementing international friendships. More than any 
other living man of letters, he was an English Institution ; 
and as such respected by the multitude, praised by the 
correct, and derided by young originals who scarcely 
knew his work. Sensitive as he was to criticism, he was 
never—when once he had made up his mind—deflected 
by it. Putting his literary work always first, he yet 
found time to support the causes in which he believed ; 
though, in general, propaganda—apart from the indirect 
propaganda of his writing—he was disposed to regard as 
“illegitimate.” ‘‘ I get less and less inclined to advocate 
anything,” he wrote to me a month or two ago, “ having 
noticed that what I back goes wrong.” Yet his Justice 
led to a reform of the prison system in England. 

I, for one, respect John Galsworthy none the less 
because he retained in this modern period a character and 
mental attitude which were pre-War—or rather, I should 
say, because, instead of moving with this age, as Shaw, 
Bennett and Wells to some extent succeeded in doing, he 
reacted away from it—back, indeed, to a sort of Conser- 
vatism which contrasted with the Radicalism of his youth. 
Twenty-five years ago Galsworthy was one of the 
intellectual forwards of his time. Younger people 
thought of him then as one of the advanced writers who 
were engaging in the war upon obsolescent ideas and the 
tyranny of habit, and leading the world on to a more 
elastic, more humane, freer way of life. But in later 
years he had reversed the engines. He came to regard 
with respect and sympathy those old men who, having 
formed habits, sought to conserve the social standards of 


a more rigid age ; and he looked askance at those young, 
restless, troublous spirits in whose lives he could discern 
no aim or purpose, and who needed, as he thought, the 
sheet-anchor of tradition to restrain their wandering 


impulses. Galsworthy the pioneer and humanist seemed 


to have been replaced by Galsworthy the moralist and 
disciplinarian, 

But it must not be forgotten that it was from first 
to last his aim to live primarily the life of an artist. 
Propagandism as it happened was thrust upon him, 
because he developed in a time (between 1900 and 
1914) when the ideas which filled the air, and clamoured 
for expression by a writer dealing with vital contem- 
porary affairs, were social ideas—man in society, man 
married and having children—man in a world which 
was essentially changing, and changing rapidly, and 
which therefore presented violent contrasts between 
the generations. Yet when he began writing he was 
thinking above all things of literary technique—how to 
transplant into English that wonderful air of detachment 
which distinguished Flaubert and Turgenev—how to 
present the spectacle of life with gracious impartiality 
without obtruding the personality of the writer. And 
in that mood he produced Villa Rubein. Indeed it was 
only by such restraints of technique that he could hope 
to keep under control that tender sentiment of his for 
all things living—including animals—and his strong 
natural poetic feeling which was not supported by 
capacity for successful expression in verse. This tech- 
nique he endeavoured to adapt to his purpose when his 
interest turned more and more to moral and social 
questions. If he could no longer fully keep up the air 
of real aloofness, there was another method which he 
could adopt. He could present the spectacle of life 
and its contending forces, himself standing in the middle, 
like Fate holding the balance. ‘“‘ We find ourselves,” 
he says, in the Introduction to the revised edition of 
The Island Pharisees, contrasting opposite elements in 
society, “‘ so near that thing which has no breadth, the 
middle line, that we can watch them both, and positively 
smile to see the fun.” And so we observe him, in The 
Country House, holding the balance between the un- 
imaginative Squire and his compassionate wife; in 
The Man of Property between the mechanical Soames 
and the impulsive Irene; and in Justice, between the 
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advocates of “an eye for an eye” and Sweedle who 
accuses them of forgetting ‘‘ what human _nature’s 
like.” 

There, in his younger and, as I think, more fruitful 
period, we see him, standing, it is true, discreetly on the 
“middle line,” but enlisting all our sympathy for the 
young in mind, the generous, the rash, the wilful, and 
exposing in scathing satire the inflexible, habit-ridden, 
soul-drugged survivors of an old and out-worn order. 
Let us not forget that that is how he impressed the 
young of that time who are in middle life to-day. What 
a changed Galsworthy we discover in the later phases 
of the Forsyte Saga! Still, it is true, he wears that 
garment of impartiality ; he is still surveying the ages 
as they pass, and the men and women, old and young, 
who stand for the old order and the new. But this 
later Galsworthy, who had looked forward so eagerly 
to this young, assertive, generous future, shrank back 
in something like horror when it came into being and 
took possession of the post-War world. It was strange 
that he should be so uneasy at a society filled with the 
Irenes and Fleurs who were once his real heroines ; 
and that Soames, the “Man of Property,” whom he 
had castigated for his irresponsiveness to the call of 
life, should now be transformed and ennobled into a 


The Citadel 


reflective elder critic of our time, a guardian of the 
Samurai honour and dignity of the past. 

And so, not unnaturally, a world that had drawn 
upon the ideas of the younger Galsworthy, and assimi- 
lated them, became impatient with the older Galsworthy, 
who seemed to have become a pillar of that very con- 
stitution which he himself had laboured to undermine. 
But to-day it becomes easier to see him as a whole—- 
to recognise that he has been an active moving force in 
awakening the country from intellectual lethargy, a 
man of letters devoted to the conception of literature 
as an art, yet equally convinced that it has a social 
function to fulfil; a man of great strength of purpose, 
of generous impulses, modest in his thought and in his 
manner to others ; ai example to the world of intellectual 
and moral disinterestedness and integrity; chivalrous 
in his sympathy for the weak, but with the strength 
of mind and the justice of perception never to confine 
his sympathies to a class, or to forget that the virtues 
and defects of humanity are common to all. He was 
one of the most gracious and lovable of the conspicuous 
figures who gave the driving power to that fruitful 
pre-War decade from which the young men of to-day. 
without knowing it, draw so much of their intellectual 
stock-in-trade, 


of the Soul 


By Dr. W. B. Seisre (Late Principal of Mansfield College, Oxford). 


F making definitions of religion there is no end. 
Their name is legion. Being almost as numerous 
as those who make them they are inevitably touched 
with their author’s tone and temper of mind. That is 
certainly so with this definition from Professor Whitehead, 
“Religion is what the individual does with his own 
solitariness.”” It may be paralleled by Walter Savage 
Landor’s: “Religion is too pure for corporations. It 
is best meditated on in our privacy.” And the other side 
of the shield may be seen in Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s : 
“The sin they do by two and two, they must pay for one by one:” 
Without pressing this language too closely may we not 
discover in it a needed protest against the modern tendency 
to emphasize the corporate aspect of religion and its ex- 
ternal manifestations? That it is and involves fellowship is 
no doubt true. But that is not the whole story. Before 
there can be any real and fruitful religious fellowship 
there must be religion, the kind of religion that involves 
an individual outlook and a private and personal relation 
between the man and his God. 

There is in every one of us a secret shrine or citadel 
of the soul. It is a quiet and sacred place to which we 
can retire and shut the door, and to which others are 
rarely weleome. Odi profanum vulgus et arceo. There we 
are our real selves and the reality is often very different 
from the appearance we present to the world outside. 
What a man is there may be better or worse than anything 
his friends know of him, but whatever it is, it represents 
his fundamental and essential self. There lie the springs 
of his unconscious motivation and out of it are the issues 
of life. 

In some of the Psalms and in the teaching of Jesus 
the existence and the importance for action of this 
inward solitariness is fully recognized. The idea of it 
involves a crude and perhaps mistaken psychology, 
but it is none the less effective as representing something 
real and vital in religious experience. What is vaguely 
called the heart is the mecting-place of religion and 
ethics. There are conceived and accepted the values 
which shape character and determine action. If conduct 
is three-fourths of life the remaining fourth, all compact 





of motive, intention and desire, in importance out- 
weighs the rest. Jesus Christ is said to have known 
what was in man, and when He bade His hearers look 
deeper than the outward act He was setting up a new 
standard of ethics and a new criterion in religion. ‘To 
Him ceremonial defilement meant nothing. The only 
possible source of defilement was in the heart itself. 
The outside of the cup and platter might be clean enough, 
but it was the state of the inside that really mattered. 
Thus it is the inner life that counts. As a man thinketh 
in his heart so is he. ‘*‘ What Jesus taught,” says R. L. 
Stevenson, “ was not a code of rules, but a loving spirit : 
not truths but a spirit of truth: not views but a 
view.” 

But men are not always what they seem. The fair 
exterior they present to the world does not always 
correspond to the inner self of intention and desire. 
There is involved here a moral obliquity which may 
range between a gross conscious hypocrisy and a half- 
realized conflict of motives. Most people are anxious 
to make a good appearance before the world and even 
to be given credit for good intentions. But at the 
same time they may cherish in their hearts thoughts 
and desires which they would be sorry to share with 
others and which may more truly represent their real 
selves than do their outward actions. Here what 
they are in, and do with, their solitarmess becomes 
decisive. 

So, too, a man’s religion has its real seat in his sceret 
individual self. Fellowship, co-operation and corporate 
worship are necessary external expressions of the religious 
spirit or impulse. But the thing itself cuts deeper, 
belongs to the inmost soul of us and is by no means 
always consistent with the external forms. As Canon 
Streeter says in his recent Bampton Lectures: ‘ Most 
of us are se'f-deccivers. Salvation dawns when we 
begin to find ourselves out.” It is a most salutary 
discipline to analyse our religious ideas and motives. 
What is the real God men worship—not in the hymns 
and prayers put into their mouths on Sunday, but in 
those silent hours of self communion which determine 
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their outlook and shape their character? Are they 
then moved only by the austere imperative of love to 
God and man, or is it the lust of the flesh and the lust 
of the eye and the pride of life that really win their 
allegiance? The veil that hides the secret soul often 
hides also the worship of idols, the work of men’s own 
hands and brains. 

So there is still need to pray those ancient and familiar 
prayers, ‘‘ Create in me a clean heart, O God, and renew 
a right spirit within me,” ‘‘ Cleanse the thoughts of my 
heart by the inspiration of Thy Holy Spirit.” It is only 
the pure in heart who shall sce God, and simplicity, sin- 
cerity and obedience are the indispensable organs of 
religious knowledge. One of the most frequent causes of 
mental and physical breakdown is what psychologists 
call a conflict. It may be a conscious opposition between 
desire and duty, or it may be buried deep in the uncon- 
scious and show itself only in certain morbid symptoms. 
But so long as the personality is thus divided and dis- 
turbed there can be no real happiness and no effective 
work. Hence the need for the single eye within and for the 
closest correspondence between the secret thought and 
the outward act. The problem of the relation between 
morals and religion will always be a vexed one and is 
not to be solved merely by finding in religion a sanction 
for ethics. If all sensible men keep their religion to 
themselves it is because they know that its essence is 
incommunicable, 
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“They ply their daily task with busier feet 
Because their seeret souls a heavenly strain repeat.” 

Out of the heart are the issues of life, and it is only in 
virtue of their inward serenity and sincerity that men can 
live sanely, happily and well. 

It is, too, in the experience of this deep inwardness that 
we find the only possible ground and source of religious 
unity. Deep calls to deep, and there is a real kinship 
between all those who in their heart of hearts hold com- 
munion with God, and are bent only on the doing of His 
will. They may differ widely in their methods of worship 
and in the intellectual expression of their faith. These 
things owe so much to temperament and to education 
that they must necessarily allow for variety. But religion 
does not consist in these things alone. Behind and 
beneath them all is that hidden sanctuary of the heart 
where the worshippers are all on one level and all speak 
with the same tongue. There are prayers on Babylonian 
tablets and Egyptian papyri which recall the language of 
the Psalms and of the Christian literature of devotion. 
Catholics and Protestants sing the same hymns and draw 
near the throne of grace with the same words of yearning, 
confession and praise. In substance and effects the inner 
religious consciousness is the same for all men. The fact 
that it finds for itself different modes of expression under 
different circumstances and at different stages of develop- 
ment ought not to keep them apart. In the long run the 
things that unite are greater than those that divide, 


Ainsworth—Zazoulian 


By JAN STRUTHER. 


HERE are people who never make lists, relying upon 
their memories or upon their friends’ reminders ; 
there are people who do make lists, but grudgingly and 
without relish, as a means to an end, like a Puritan 
making love ; and there are people to whom making lists 
is an end in itself, a pure, abstract and never-failing 
delight. 

To the third class I am happy, though not particularly 
proud, to belong. Not proud, because I know only too 
well that the habit of list-making, carried to excess, can 
waste a lot of time : many is the letter I might have 
written if [had not first made a list of the letters I intended 
to write. Happy, because—unlike most pastimes—it is 
inexpensive, harmless to other people, and not dependent 
upon your age or your income. When I was eight I made 
lists of all my toys, of all the cooks we had ever had, of 
all the plays I had ever been to—not counting panto- 
mimes, which I scorned—and of all the languages I knew 
(the last was a longish one, because a single word of each 
was enough to count, and I had a good many uncles in 
foreign parts) : and when I am eighty, no doubt, I shall 
still be at it, making grim little lists of all the things I 
meant to learn and all the places I never went to sce. 

As a day. with a dry-fly on the Kennet is to a fisherman, 
so to a list-maker is the moment, all too seldom recurring, 
when he feels justified in treating himself to a new 
address-book. Address-book-making is the pinnacle, the 
fine fleur, of the list-maker’s art. For one thing, it is not 
a flimsy, ephemeral affair like a shopping list, no sooner 
made than it begins to be marred by smug ticks or 
triumphant crossings-out : an address-book is a_per- 
manent masterpiece, to be superseded, perhaps, in a year 
or two’s time, but never, if you have any proper feeling, 
thrown away. A ten-year-old address-book makes good, 
though cryptic, reading. How few people you seemed 
to know in those days. . . . . And what has become, you 
wonder, of the Hartley-Wintney’s ? And who the devil 
was Mrs. Broole ? 


Even your current, about-to-be-superseded address- 
book will present a few problems when you sit down (pen 
newly filled, blotting-paper handy, fire dancing and a 
Haydn symphony on the wireless) to copy it out. The 
new book, spotless without, virginal within, of a generous 
small-quarto, the little shallow staircase of its alphabet as 
yet unsullied by exploring thumb-prints, lies open before 
you: the old one, an overcrowded, much-corrected 
octavo, lies beside it. Smoothly, flowingly, the panorama 
of your friends passes before you. Ainsworth, Antrobus, 
Archer, Avery, Ashe . . . (Ashe, a recent acquisition, is 
out of order : you put him in his place before Avery). 
Block capitals for the surnames—there are few things 
more satisfactory than making block capitals. The 
address on the next line. The telephone number. The 
husband’s office telephone number. A line left blank, in 
‘ase they move or buy a country cottage. 

Baxter, Barnaby, Blennerhassett. . . . But Blenner- 
hassett died last year, poor chap, and his widow went 
back to live with her people in Canada. You aren’t likely 
to see her again: she was only a friend’s wife, not a real 
human being. Leave her out—you can always find her 
in the old book if necessary. 

Carfax, Conybeare, Critchley, Crumme. . . . But the 
Crummes are in the middle of getting divorced. Mr. 
Crumme is going to marry Mrs. Vinnabar and Mrs, 
Crumme is going to marry Mr. Vinnabar, so that in the 
end there will still be two Crummes and two Vinnabars 5 
but at present they have four addresses between them, 
and what are you to do ?- Put them down as they are, 
knowing that you are in for several unsightly corrections 
in a few months’ time ? Or put them down as they 
eventually will be, making a mental reservation in the 
meanwhile ? But perhaps that would bring them bad 
luck and count as tempting Providence—or the King’s 
Proctor. It is a nice point. 


Darroway, Dunkley .. . They were the 


Dunkley. 


people you made friends with on the boat two years ago- 
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You asked them to dinner once and they couldn’t come, 
Later, you met Mrs. Dunkley in a ’bus, and you both said, 
““ We must forgather—are you in the book ? ” Delete 
Dunkley. But don’t forget to put in that amusing man 
Driscoll who was introduced to you last week at a party : 
he would be fun to collect. At this point only begin 
making a separate list on a loose sheet of paper, entitled 
** People I want to see.” Then, stabbed by conscience, 
you start another one called “ People I ought to do some- 
thing about.” The Frisbys, the Gowlands, Miss Hatch 
and—Merciful Heaven !—the Macgillivrays. ... 

The Haydn symphony is over long ago ;_ they are play- 
ing dance music now. To the bizarre plangency of muted 
trumpets you copy out your cherished, your solitary 
“Z” ; Zazoulian, the little Armenian painter. His pic- 
tures are not very good, nor his conversation amusing, 
and it is eighteen months since you saw him: but a “ Z” 
is a “ Z,” 

The main work—alas !—is finished. But to-morrow 
evening you will have the almost subtler joy of making 
out the quick-reference list at the end. A new depart- 
ment, this ; there wasn’t room for it in the old book. 
Surname only, in three categories—Married Couples (all 
too many), Unattached Men (all too few) and Unattached 
Women ; invaluable when you want to make up a party 
in a hurry. Then fun with coloured pencils—a blue tick 
for bridge-players, a red tick for poker-players, a green 
tick for golfers ; and a very special tick (in golden ink, if 
one had it) against the married couples who do not mind 
being asked out separately. 

After that nothing remains except the Miscellaneous : 
but these are the most important of the lot, for once lost 
they are irretrievable. They figure neither in Who’s 
Who nor in the Telephone Directory ; they were acquired. 
patiently, often painfully, by experiment, research or 
recommendation. 


“Mrs. Bollings, 34k Simpson’s Dwellings. Char, can cook 
if nec.” 

“Mr. Widgery, 49 Paradise Grove. 
keeps a horse and van.” 

‘‘Miss Towser, 37 Maberly Terrace. 
does up, but can’t cut out.) ” 


Logs and upholstery, 


Dressmaker. (N.B.# 


And finally, at the end of a long list, the brief entry :— 


“W. Smith. Can do anything.” 


There flash across your mind’s eye many and varied 
memories of Smith. Smith distempering the ceilings ; 
Smith tiling the front door step ; Smith mending the 
wireless, the doll’s house, the car ; Smith waiting at a 
dinner party, even, on one occasion, cooking the nursery 
luncheon. Smith the versatile, Smith the ingenious, Smith 
the reassuring. But Smith’s address I am not going to 
write down here : even a stamped addressed envelope, shall 
not drag it from me. 


Correspondence 


The Irish Election and After 
[To the Editor of Tur Srecrator.] 
Sir,—The election is over with results that everyone knows. 
The campaign of Mr. de Valera’s party was one unbroken wave 
of enthusiasm. Most striking of all, the Nationalists of 
Northern Ireland (as we say, ‘** the Six Counties ”’) associated 
themselves, through their Members of Parliament, with the 
Fianna Fail cause, and swarmed over the Border to aid the 
campaign with speakers, cars and subscriptions. Mr. de 


Valera’s party is likely now to open up its organization 
throughout the separated counties, and so the political 
eonvulsion of the new year will result in a new, all-Ireland, 
militant Nationalism. 

It will be said, of course, that Mr. de Valera’s victory is due 


to the historic hostility of Irishmen to England; and there 
is a sense in which that is true. The Nationalists of Ireland 
do feel aggrieved still, chiefly by the standing fact of partition ; 
and they do feel that Mr. de Valera has not been given a fair 
deal in his efforts to relieve the country from the cost of the 
annuities. Make a bogey of a people’s spokesman, and they 
will rally to him as to an insulted flag. Yet, while this 
militant Nationalism accounts for the vehcmence of the 
rank and file in the “reply to Mr. Thomas” (as speakers 
describe the Fianna Fail vote), there is something far deeper 
at issue. Mr. de Valera has taken his stand on a certain 
political and social philosophy. 

That philosophy—surprising as it may seem—is Tory 
democracy. The Nationalist cause in Ireland comes down, 
through its various manifestations, from the outlawed folk 
who were dispossessed at the time of the confiscations. Now 
the outlaws, the Jacobite gentry who took to the hills and 
lived by rapine, were the first ‘‘ tories” of history. The 
word was used first to describe them ; it is a Gaelic word, of 
obscure derivation, which described the ancestors of modern 
Nationalism. 

Of such are the Nationalists of to-day. Their religion and 
racial tradition both incline them to conservative ideas ; and 
they are conspicuously conservative still, Communism can 
find no footing in Nationalist Ireland. 

Mr. de Valera, I say, is Tory in the old sense of that word. 
He is essentially the champion of old-fashioned ways, and 
therefore has the small farmers with him almost to a man. 
He wants, above all, to build on the peasant. His Minister 
for Lands and Agriculture is preparing a Bill for the division 
of the ranches into economic small-holdings. Tillage is to 
be brought back, not merely in order to provide work for the 
tens of thousands who otherwise would emigrate, but as an 
ideal for human activity. Small industries are to be protected, 
in order to balance the economy. With the revival of peasant 
life, as the centre and norm of the nation, there goes the 
revival of the national language, folklore, music and dances 
and games. De Valera has the small farmers and labour 
with him ; he is the leader of the poorer half of Irish society. 
All his ideas are related to a democratic principle. Although 
he is autocratic in his party, he is almost fanatically devoted 
to democratic methods. ‘“ If the people do not like my policy,” 
he says, ** they can vote against it ’—and his General Election, 
called at a moment when his policy had lacked time to yield 
any tangible fruits, was a great Act of Faith in democracy, 
a demonstration to the people that he held himself at their 
disposal. 

As for the Republican leaders, opponents are amalgamating 
under the leadership of Mr. Cosgrave, a leader who may 
lack, as all others lack, Mr. de Valera’s unique personal gifts, 
but who, nevertheless, is an Irishman whom all must respect. 
He belongs to a solid Nationalist stock and cannot be attacked 
on the score that he serves alien ideals. The ex-Unionists 
who have decided to throw in their lot with the remainder 
of Mr. Cosgrave’s defeated party are throwing in their lot 
with an Irishman who is true to a national principle. I 
am convinced that Mr. Cosgrave and the new coalition will 
not come into power as long as Nationalism remains aggrieved, 
and the restoration unaccomplished. On the other hand, 
the ideas of the coalition are as logical as those of 
what I call Native Conservatism. Instead of Protection 
and the Peasant system at any price, Mr. Cosgrave stands 
for limited Free Trade, and for specialized agriculture, as in 
New Zealand and Denmark, which concentrate on the export 
dairy trade. He himself favours the Irish language, but his 
supporters are against the Gaelicization of Ireland, or else 
wish to revive Irish, apart from its old-fashioned literature, as 
a mere political instrument. Instead of a self-contained 
Republic as the ultimate aim, the coalition seeks an all- 
Ireland Dominion in a Liberal commonwealth. The time 
may come when the Liberal or Whig group may be called 
upon to take a lead in Irish affairs as a reaction against 
too-intensive Nationalism ; but I think that this cannot come 
to pass while Nationalism has a sense of frustration and 
incompleteness. As long as Native Conservatism is united 
to democratic freedom, it will progress ; that is, until it has 
recovered its national symbols and Irish nationality feels 
itself to be secure.—I am, Sir, &e., 

AN Iniso CORRESPONDENT, 
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The Theatre 


‘Mother of Pearl.” By A. P. Herbert. Music by 
Oscar Straus. At the Gaiety. 


Tuer President of the Board of Trade—horrid thought !—once 
loved an actress. He told their daughter that her mother 
had been eaten by a tiger in Africa, and she—so sadly does the 
Modern Girl neglect her natural history—believed him. So 
when the subaltern of her dreams tock 2 long lease of Box 21 
in order to gaze upon the fascinating Pavani, Pearl did not 
suspect that she had a parent for a rival. 

But what with mother-love and that quixotry which, as 
you all ought to know by now, is the key-note of back-stage 
life, the toast of the town was not a dangerous rival to Pearl. 
The cradle-snatcher would not rob her own nursery. Pavani, 
a little more than kin, could hardly be less than kind. She 
bit her lip and turned the Guardee down. 

This story of self-sacrifice goes forward light-heartedly- 
The characters oblige with a song when the mood takes them’ 
Mr. Messel acceptably decorates a stage which is invaded and 
evacuated with the high-handed, the almost Manchurian 
inconsequence of musical comedy. There is no chorus, but 
some dancing. Oscar Straus’s music is of the kind called, 
without malice, tuneful. 

The heroine of the evening is Mlle. Delysia, without whom, 
indeed, this would be only the pretty shadow of an entertain- 
ment. She does much more than justify Pavani’s reputation ; 
the homage which is paid her on the stage is illumined and made 
real, by a process of transfusion, by the homage which is paid 
her in the audience. While she is on it, the stage is not only 
kicking, but alive. Her personality supplies the substance, 
her acting the interest, and the two of them together that 
quality of surprise which the piece, for all its decorations, lacks. 
Her playing throughout is witty and brilliantly effective. 

She is well supported. Mr. Austin Trevor contributes a 
veracious sketch of a restaurateur, and Mr. Reginald Gardiner 
a deft caricature of a cricketer. At the reunion of Pavani’s 
ex-lovers Mr. Aubrey Mather does yeoman work for the 
squires, while Mr. Frederick Ranalow, as Pearl's father, 
amiably embodies the hypocrisy of politicians. Mr. Richard 
Dolman is a credit to the Brigade, but Pearl—a close relation 
of Topsy—makes little of the comedy in which her part is 
rich. 

This last is a pity, for Mr. A. P. Herbert's wit—too often lost 
to us among top notes and other distractions—is given its 
chance at the Gaiety and scores a success, though not a remark- 
able one. On the part of Pear! he has lavished a verbal dex- 
terity and—to a less extent—a sense of character out of which 
good acting might have created, on extravagant lines, a real 
character. This, incidentally, would have given Mile. Delysia 
a chance to make more of Pavani’s semi-serious moments. 

When I left the theatre two questions were uppermost in my 
mind. Has, or has not, the supply of jokes about cricket been 
increased by 100 per cent. during the last three weeks ? And 
is, or is not, the Gossip-Writer the first important addition 
which twentieth-century civilization has made to our stock of 
literary and dramatic puppets since the Gangster ? 

PETER FLEMING. 


The Elizabethan Exhibition 


QUEEN ExizaABetu had no taste. Instead of devoting the 
revenues of her piratical expeditions to the encouragement 
of painting and to the purchase of those masterpieces of 
Italian art which were flooding the market and which were 
instead drawn into the French royal collections, she spent all 
on the embellishment of her own person. The sad results 
of this vanity are only too evident at the exhibition of 
Elizabethan art which is now being held in aid of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association in Grosvenor Place. 

Under the negligence of the Queen the major arts languished. 
No artist of even the third importance was produced in the 
English school under her endless reign. A few mediocre portrait 
painters who feebly imitated foreign styles were all that 
we could produce, and even those rare foreign artists of 
reasonable talent, such as Zuccaro, who visited this country 


seem not to have done their best work here. The only paintings 
at the present exhibition which are works of art at all are by 
foreigners—a portrait or two by Zuccaro and an amusing 
painting of Queen Elizabeth being introduced to the three 
goddesses Juno, Venus and Minerva (105) by the Fleming, 
Hans Eworth. 

On the other hand if painting was in a poor way, the 
Queen’s passion for dress was favourable to such minor arts 
as embroidery. By far the most beautiful objects in the 
exhibition are the gowns, bodices, caps and gloves, which show 
to what perfection the art of embroidery had attained. Skill 
in design, delicacy of colour and exquisiteness of workmanship 
could hardly be carried further than in the tunic of em- 
broidered linen (92), or the man’s cap (934). The Elizabethans 
evidently understood how to make gloves better than almost 
anyone else, and their method of confining all the decoration 
to the gauntlet, which is divided into flowered panels of 
embroidery, might profitably be imitated to-day. 

But if the courtiers were successful in their dress the 
same cannot be said of the Queen herself. Her vanity defeated 
its own ends. Whereas her courtiers generally contented them- 
selves with their flowered embroideries, Elizabeth herself 
spoilt everything by her abandoned use of jewellery. To sew 
forty rubies and a hundred large pearls on an already 
elaborately patterned dress is likely to spoil the whole effect, 
and it is absolutely certain to do so when the jewels are 
scattered at random with no respect for the underlying 
pattern. This seems to have been Queen Elizabeth’s method, 
as we can see from several of her portraits in the present 
exhibition, notably in one from Penshurst (192) in which 
she wears a lovely black dress whose embroidered sleeves 
would be of great beauty without their jewels. 

We are perhaps arbitrary in attributing worse taste to 
Queen Elizabeth herself than to her courtiers. For it might be 
argued that she only made so great a display of precious stones 
because she considered that a queen should be more richly 
dressed than her courtiers and not from motives of pure 
vanity. But I fancy that her vanity in general is too well 
attested by her contemporaries for this view to be tenable. 
A more serious argument is that her courtiers would all have 
been as vulgar as she if they could have afforded it, and 
that their dresses are only simpler because they never had 
enough jewels to scatter them freely over all their gowns. 
But whether they were really possessed of a finer sense than 
the Queen in the matter of dress, or were merely benefiting 
from one of the many effects of relative poverty, we can at 
least say that in the result their dresses were, according to 
modern standards, in better taste than those fantastic displays 
of luxury in which the Queen indulged. 

ANTHONY BLUNT. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


“Tue SpecTATOR,” FEBRUARY 2ND, 1833. 
Tue DirFricutty oF Impostnc NEw TAXEs. 


To discover new taxes, which shall be theoretically proper, is not 
very difficult. The difficulty lies in their practical imposition. 
... It may be suggested—tax Luxuries: but this in practice 
is not so easily done. There is a difficulty in defining what are 
really luxuries. One man may place carpets in the category ; 
another, superfine cloth; another, certain articles of furniture, or 
furniture made of certain woods. If the definition were satisfactorily 
settled, the mode of levy would be vexatious and expensive. If the 
manufacture itself were subjected to a duty, it would extend that 
most mischievous class of taxes the Excise, which it is the object of 
every one to abolish. If the use of the articles were directly taxed, 
it would be more inquisitorial than any impost to which the country 
was ever subjected. The effects of such taxes would, moreover, be 
very mischievous, by the check they would give to trade and to the 
employment of labour. Unless multiplied ad infinitum, they would 
yield but little; as we may see by the duties on Servants, &c.... If 
we look for all the qualities essential in a new tax,—a large revenue, 
a tolerably simple mode of levy, cheapness in the collection, a non- 
interference with industry, and a disposition in the people to submit 
to it,—there is but one impost (in addition to the extension of the 
Probate and Legacy duties to Real Property) which suggests itself; 
and that is a Property-Tax. 

* * * * 


Two men were brought before the Magistrates at Queen Square 
on Tuesday, by some of the policemen, who had detected them in 
the act of personating Twopenny Postmen, and delivering fictitious 
letters for the sake of the postage. It was stated that these fellows 
belong to a gang who have latterly been practising this fraud to a 
great extent. 
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Country Life 


Ex1Lep Birps. 

Did hard weather in England ever influence the movements 
of birds in so eccentric a manner ? We have seen in inland 
places all sorts of rarities scarcely known before. For example, 
in one short walk on the London side of St. Albans a sportsman 
saw a stint, which he mistook for a jack snipe, and a dipper, 
as well as a number of snipe and some golden plover. Some 
of the towns, especially, of course, London, were suddenly 
flooded with birds. The gulls increased, the already huge 
roosts of starlings increased, duck were seen in multitude and 
in rare variety. Was ever ice blacker or harder? and such 
bird haunts as the Fens were frozen so hard, both their dykes 
and their rare fens, that no water- or marsh-bird could get a 
living and they fled elsewhere, some of them into the very 
towns. The shock of the sudden change upset their habits 
and common instincts. 

* * * % 
FrosteD FENs. 

Those who know the Fen country well can scarcely believe 
its neglect in time of frost. The water freezes hard very 
quickly, and the dykes become a real thoroughfare. In the 
wonderful frost of 1895 (which was followed—strange freak— 
by twenty consecutive years of open winter) a party of us 
put on our skates by the platform of the little station of 
Holme, stepped on to a narrow ditch; and thereafter skated 
ahead all day till after sunset along dykes broad and dykes 
narrow and over very occasional broads of water. It is an 
experience as good and spacious as any in Holland; but if 
you meet on a thirty-mile run any other travellers beyond 
native Fenmen it is a wonder. 

* * * * 
County SOcrmeTIEs. 

If“ the county ” as a social designation is happily vanishing, 
the county as a unit becomes prouder of itself and is doing 
not a little social service of a new sort. County societies 
have recently been formed ; and it is a good omen that their 
first really active job—in one county at any rate—is to take 
unemployment in hand. Excellent work is being done 
both in teaching and developing local crafts, and in providing 
allotments very much on the model of the Friends’ wide 
and beneficent scheme. Among other units Barnet and 
the two garden cities are doing good service in this direction. 
One incidental but valuable discovery has been made. Men 
are often reluctant to take up an allotment, if there is any 
chance of a job in the future, for rewards from the land 
come slowly, and wasted labour is to no man’s taste. It is 
found that this objection vanishes if the allotments are held 
by a little co-operative society. The continuity of the work 
on the allotment is thus assured, and compensation may be 
given for past labour or fertilization. 

* * 2 x 
WovLp-BE FARMERS. 

Continually, certainly as often as once a week, a letter 
reaches me from some correspondent, generally an unknown 
correspondent, asking for particulars about cheap land. 
The Times quoted the offer of land in Norfolk at 30s. an acre, 
Every dweller in the East or Midlands knows of land sold or 
offered at £5 an acre or less. Such value makes the mouth 
water of all who have been touched by “ the magic of pro- 
perty.”’ Atypical letter is before me. ‘*My nephew, who has 
just returned from five years’ farming in Australia, would 
like to take up a farm in this country where his forbears have 
farmed before him, and would like to know where such 
cheap farming land is to be seen.”” Now some of the cheapest 
land of any wide area that I am familiar with lies West of 
the Great North Road between Huntingdon and Peterborough ; 
and the chalk land on the Wiltshire-Berkshire border on the 
chalk highland near Marlborough is as low in value; but 
huge areas elsewhere have sunk to a like depth. 

* * %* * 

The price is attractive; but it does not follow that a 
suitable area or a very small area can be acquired. Much 
less does it follow that a farm on it would pay, though in 
even the most barren districts you will find farmers who 
have discovered a paying formula. In any case, much the 
best way of approaching the subject is to get into touch with 
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the county agricultural adviser or the county farm institute. 
This detail in the business of farming has been very thoroughly 
developed of late, and there is no longer good reason why 
any would-be farmer should take up land in ignorance of 
local conditions. The agricultural adviser will “ put him 
wise.” * * Pe 

A Raspir PRESERVE. 

A landowner in the South of England is this winter 
** putting down to rabbits” some three score acres.. As 
Tom Tulliver was *‘ very fond of birds, that is of throwing 
stones at them,” so many people are very fond of rabbits, 
that is of killing them. You may, too, farm rabbits profitably, 
when and where any other form of farming shows a deficit. 
Whether it is right or wrong to put down land to rabbits 
or to adopt this form of farming is not my present reason for 
quoting the Southern landowner’s experiment. Its purpose 
is to indicate how much muddled thinking there is on the 
subject of the rabbit, of the means of his destruction, and of 
the nature of the destroyers. 

* * * * 

Is the rabbit valuable game or vermin? Are those who 
destroy it thieves and murderers or benefactors ? The most 
humane killers are the “long net” poachers, who work 
quickly and thoroughly. Next come the sportsmen who ferret 
and shoot, and worst are the rabbit farmers who trap with 
steel jaws. There is little doubt that the poachers diminish 
the head of rabbits and the farmers increase it. The theory 
suggested to me by Captain Hume, of the Animal Welfare 
Society of London University, is, I think, entirely sound. If 
you forbade the steel trap, which makes things easy and 
profitable for the professional, in proportion as it is cruel, 
you would see a steady decrease in the rabbits of the country. 
These men encourage rabbit production not Tess obviously 
than the landowner I have quoted. The tenant or owner 
who lets out the right to take rabbits must hold his own 
hand and the poacher is kept at bay. The trappers release a 
certain number of does; and it is the common experience 
that when trapping for profit is most systematically carried 
on, there the population of rabbits continues to be greatest. 
Bona fide farming of any sort and forestry are ruined by 


rabbits. They do more harm than rats. Did anyone ever 
stigmatize a killer of rats as a poacher, an enemy of the 


The conclusion of the whole matter is plain : 
Rabbits would decrease, not multiply. 


community ? 

abolish the steel trap. 
* * * * 

Tue ANIMAL POPULATION. 

A permanent intelligence service concerning the population 
of a number of mammals and birds has been set up by the 
Bureau of Animal Population at the Museum, Oxford. <A 
most valuable sum of information has been put together 
in the past year; and observers scattered all over Britain 
send in more or less regular news. But the more observers 
the better; and those who are interested should procure 
a questionnaire from Mr. Middleton of the Bureau, the 
Museum, Oxford. Very wisely a number of plants as well 
as animals now appear. Like an army, our animal population 
marches on its stomach. A good or bad season for beech- 
mast, acorns, pine needles, chestnuts, hazel nuts and walnuts 
may imply a good and wholesome season for squirrels, mice, 
pigeons and the rest. The most disturbing question put to 
the observer concerns the red squirrel. You are asked to 
say not merely whether it is more or less numerous, but 
whether it is ** almost extinct.” The words sound ominous. 
I fear it is true that. our native squirrel has indeed quite 
disappeared from some districts, though I think and most 
sincerely hope that it is still fairly common in general. The 
power of recovery in our native animals is sometimes. sur- 
prising. The wild cat had been regarded as extinct. It 
not only reappeared but is multiplying—according to my 
rews—in several districts. The polecat was very nearly 
extinct—-in most counties quite extinct. It is now so 
common as to be a nuisance in a few districts, and I hear 
that specimens of the queer and beautiful red variety have 
becn seen in Merioneth. Would not it be worth the while 
of the Bureau to add these animals to the list ? 

W. Beacu Tuomas, 
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Letters to the Editor 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. The most 
. M P 'f Y . : eer aT 
suitable length is that of one of our “* News of the Week” paragraphs.—Ed, Tux: Srecrator.| 


BUSINESS AND THE SCHOOLS 
[To the Editor of Tux Srecrator.| 

Sirn,—I am glad that Mr. Elvin has given me an opportunity 
of saying something further on the subject of recruitment 
by employers for the commercial side of their business than 
was possible in a short article on a very comprehensive 
subject ; and of reassuring him, at once, that neither I nor 
the Committee on Education for Salesmanship had any desire 
to “ereate a cast-iron rigid system of recruitment based 
upon pre-industry educational opportunity.” 

Government reports, however interesting and to the 
point, are rarely read by 1 per cent. of those to whom, in 
effect, they are directed; and I am quite sure that Mr. 
Elvin could not have read the chapter in our final report 
dealing with ‘‘ Factors in the Problem of Recruitment ” 
before he wrote his letter, as, had he done so, he would 
have realized how carefully we avoided recommending any 
uniform system—indeed, we said (see page 31) ‘* No uniform 
system is possible or desirable ’’—and how fully we showed 
ourselves alive to the importance of ensuring opportunities 
for recruitment from the lower ranks while expressing the 
hope that a larger proportion than hitherto of the cream 
of our secondary and public schools, and universities, would 
be recruited for the higher ranks of business. Obviously, 
the most important problem for the whole country is the 
raising of the standard of efficiency in marketing so that 
employment may be preserved and increased for all ranks 
employed in commerce and industry ; but, subject to the 
proviso that this object must be our primary object, we 
most carefully safeguarded the question of “ vertical” as 
opposed to * horizontal” recruitment. 

That is made very clear by the following quotation from 
page 11 of our final report : 

“Woe assume that, taking the commerce of the country as a 
whole, whatever the variations in tho organization of individual 
firms, there will be no bar to prevent the highest positions being 
filled in part by promotion through various grades from the lowest. 
This practice, involving the principle of * vertical mobility,’ is 
charactoristic of English business and has many obvious merits.” 
Again, from page 30: 

*- Everyono in the lower ranks must be given every opportunity and 
the fullest encouragement to qualify for promotion by education and 
training, as well as by experience and no one must be introduced from 
outside to advanced positions unless it is certain that there is no 
one within fitted to occupy them with equal (or approximately 
equal) efficiency. Serious discouragement of those within a staff 
working hard to qualify for promotion may easily prove a heavy 
prico to pay for a somewhat superior type of recruit from 
without.” 

Vinally, from page 28 : 

“We hope that, in whatever way our educational and our 
commercial systems develop in the future, it will always be possible 
for able and ambitious youths to rise to positions of great responsi- 
bility in exactly the same way as in the past.” 

1 am sure Mr. Elvin will feel reassured by these quotations 
and will realize how closely he and I are in agreement on 
this important point.—I am, Sir, &c., 

FRANCIS GOODENOUGH, 

28 Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 1. 


DANGER FROM THE EAST 

{To the Editor of Tux Specraror.} 
Sir,—The Mongol invasions of the Middle Ages reached to the 
walls of Vienna and to the walls of Jerusalem. Mongol 
influence is seen in pottery excavated in Persia, and the 
Persian Treasury still uses the Mongol Year in the estimation 
of its budgetary deficiency or surplus. Chenghiz Khan and 
Tamerlane (Amir-i-Taymoor) are still household words, 
recalling the terrible destruction of the Cherasmian Empire 
and the sack of cities such as Samareand and Bokhara. The 
venue of these invasions was by the Tarim basin of Central 
Asia, which is still the route of caravans coming from China, 
Mongolia and Manchuria, and, strategically, the link between 
East and West. ‘To the Mongol and Mandchu Dynasties, 
which have ruled over China and disposed of its wealth, there 
secms likely to succeed a quasi-Mandchu, which at a propi- 


tious moment may metamorphose itself into a Japanese 
dynasty, disposing firstly of the resources of Japan, Korea, 
the three Manchurian provinces of China, later of Inner and 
Outer Mongolia and of China’ itself, with the prospect of sea 
and land conquest, unlimited in extent and direction, open 
before it: whichever it may choose. That is the reality 
which faces us behind the temporization of the virgin diplo- 
mats of Geneva with their unlighted lamps. 

Without doubt the Japanese aim at an eventual Empire of 
the Pacific, but since this entails that they fight America 
sooner or later, their first move—now in progress—is the 
consolidation of their power on the Asiatic mainland, and this 
can only be considered impregnable when they shall have 
succeeded, by the stealthy usurpation of the northern Chinese 
dominion, in suddenly casting the Imperial Japanese mantle 
over China proper, for which an almost perennial opportunity 
offers itself in the culpable preoccupation of Europe in its 
petty hatreds, jealousies, revenges and debts. 

To most Europeans—even now—it is astonishing that the 
Empire of Kublai Khan stretched from the East China Sea to 
the gates of Vienna. Consequently, it must seem incredible 
that any such situation can recur. But if possible in the then 
state of military engines and transport, how much more 
“asily possible now! Certainly we shali be likely to admit 
that the Japanese, once given the golden opportunity, could 
direct and consummate such an effort, amounting to World 
Empire, as the military and naval subjugation of Asia and 
the Pacific. It is precisely in an opposing unpreparedness 
for resistance that the opportunity for Empire, almost over- 
night, discloses itself; and there is no disposition at the 
present moment, either on land or sea, which is likely to put 
a spoke in the quietly pursued plans of the Japanese war 
party, beyond the accidental or providential circumstance 
that America has kept clear of the League, and is therefore 
free to act on her own judgement at a moment’s notice. 

While the nations of Europe are squabbling like Greek 
clans in the face of Sulla and Roman legions, Japan is quietly 
counting the chances of a successful coup. The opposition of 
Spain, France and Holland did not prevent the British 
Iimpire from materializing out of the crash of battle. The 
Japanese are not animated by any other spirit than that 
which led to the acquisition, by European nations, of the 
colonial empire of the world. If, as a Europe united in itself 
and with America, we desire to retain that hegemony, we can 
afford the participation in it of Germany and other excluded 
European nations, and by settling matters amicably in 
Europe leave ourselves free to face the difliculties which, on 
the fringe of the Pacific, must soon beset us. 

Europe cannot share its sceptre with a Mongol horde. On 
present showing it may lose the sceptre outright.—I am, 
Sir, &c., ARNOLD KEPPEL. 

23 Hertford Court, W.1. 


LANCASHIRE AND INDIA 
[Zo the Editor of Tur Srecraror.| 

Srr,—Your comments in your issue of January 20th, on the 
relations between Britain and India, entirely ignore the great 
debt of gratitude which the sub-continent of India, with its 
varied races and religions, owes to Great Britain. Instead of 
almost chronic war between State and State and Hindus and 
Moslems, which had prevailed for centuries, Britain has for a 
century and a half maintained almost unbroken peace and 
has quelled innumerable riots and feuds between Hindus 
and Moslems which otherwise would have ended in civil war. 

Moreover, the ever-recurring famines which in pre-British 
days slew millions in various parts of India whenever the 
monsoon failed, have been brought to an end as a result of 
the creation by the British of railways whereby food, under 
British organization, can be moved from other parts of the 
country to the famine area. If India had been left to herself 
those hideous famines would still have been recurring, and 
her population would not have increased by 40,000,000 in 
the last fifty years. 

Again, in the absence of the British would not the Russian 








Army have been through the Khyber Pass snore than halfa 
century None but the wilfully blind would 
profess that the lot of the peoples of India would have been 
more happy Russian control, whether ‘Tsarist or 
Bolshevik, than under the inipartial and beneficent rule of 
Britain. HW did not forbid infinitely. more might be 
said as to the benefits conferred by the erection of the great 
dams on the Indus and in the east of the Bombay Presidency 
whereby the wealth of India has been and will be increased, 
as to the improvement in 
directions. 
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irrigation and in many other 


Is Britain in these days of her dire distress not entitled to 
ask that in return for her gifts to India provision shall be 
made for alleviating the lot of her vast number of unemployed 
by the grant of preference to her goods in the Indian markets 
and a chance to compete on fair terms with the products of 
the Bombay and Abmedabad mills ? 

The. Cotton Trade League has no desire to obtain any 
advantage whatsoever over Indian milis, but asks that in 
return for what Britain has done for India and the preference 
given to Indian preducts in Britain, she shall be given pre- 
ference over foreign-made goods in the Indian market. 

Morcover, it is to-day widely admitted in India that lower 
import duties om British cotton goods entering India would 
be to the benefit of Indian consumers. Those engaged in the 
Indian textile business number ne more than 850,030 out of 
a population of 350,000,000, Under the existing high import 
duties the vast majority are either paying more than is 
necessary for British cloth or are being prohibited from 
buying what they want by an unnecessarily high price. 

Indian consumers are scattered over the whole sub-con- 
tinent of India, including the Native States, and are unor- 
ganized and inarticulate, while the Indian mill-owners are 
eoncentrated at Bombay and Ahracdabad and are vocal oui 
of all proportion to their number or the merits of their case. 

I am, Sir, &e., Hf. Sownen. 

Bitrton, 


JAH this may be true, but it in no way conflicts with the 
point. we made, which is that India must be mistress of her 
own fiscal system, as Canada is. She may make mistakes (as 
Canada may have dene), but it is out of the question for ¢ 
particular system to be foreed on her by Westminster for the 
benefit of Laneashire. We believe in Free Trade, but in the 
ease of an autenemous member of the Commonwealth it must 
be Free Trade by free will,-Ep. The Spectater.]| 


MARY BAKER EDDY 


[Ve the Editor of Tre Specraron.|} 


Sin,--L really must protest against the attitude of your 
yeviewer towards the founder. of Christian Science in. the 
latest “ Life ” of Mrs. Eddy. No one ignorant of her could 


guess from his article that she spent the last thirty years of 
her lite healing the sick, teaching her students to perform 
eures as remarkable as her own, and exhorting the world to 
turn to God and the Bible for all physical and moral trouble. 
She has Ieft us a new conception of God and a book which 
has led more people to study the Bible than any other book 
ever written. To call the author of Science and Health il- 
educated and illiterate as her erities do is puerile. The book 
us literature is uneven, but it contains passages, like the 
Statement of Being,” of inspired prose worthy of the Bible, 
For more than sixty years its enemies have been trying to 
explain away Christian Science. Waving failed, they turn 
with petty malice on the memory of the founder. True, over, 
two, hundred and fifty churches own her as their ‘ beloved 
leader,” but she under-stated her age on the oceasion of her 
third marriage. True, thousands have testified their gratitude 


to her. How she has taught them to turn to God and raised 
them from a bed of sickness; but onee, worn out with work 


and years, she called in a doctor to give her an opiate. What 
ef it?) Every human life has its failures as well as successes. 
We are judged by our works. Jf Mrs. Eddy had not been 
more saint than sinner the seed she planted would never have 
yrown into a tree. How lucky for St. Paul that he lived and 
died in a pre-biegraphical journalistie age. I can imagine 
hew, sixty years after his martyrdom, the Dittemore of the 
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cra Would have with unctucus rectitude published the “ docu- 
mented truth ” about him: and the Emsor, reviewing i, 
vleefully exposed the “ truth” of his sordid, squalid life in 
the pages of the Rome Spectator. am, Sir, &e., 

38 Balkerne Lane. Cianers D, Less. 





STYLE IN ROWING 
{To the Editor of Turn Sreeraror.| 
The interesting discussion on rowing styles which ha 
recently been going on in The Times, and to which allusion 
was made in a recent number of The Spectator, has made 
upon ine, and, I believe, upon other old-fashioned’ rowing 
stylists, a disquicting impression, for it seems to have found 
no place for the claims of beauty in rowing, é.c., the real 
art of oarsmanship. Is it truce to say, with Captain Guy 
Nickalls, that “to the lay mind all cight-oared crews are 
alike, just as to them all suits of clothes are alike’? And, 
if it is true, how far is the more unsightly character of new 


Sip, 


style rowing responsible for this loss of capacity to appreciate 
what for a better word we must cali “ style” in rowing ? 
Personally, E think that stylish rowing is still more attractive 
to the average onlocker than we suppose. 

My point, however, is this—granted that as the result 
of this discussion it is concluded that there is nothing te 
choose between the two styles at their best as regards the 
pace of crews, with equal conditions of strength and pluck, 
then EF maintain that we ought to faveur and teach that 
style of rowing which most readily conduces to style in 
rowing. If, as Mr. Steve Fairbairn asserted in his second 
Jetter, “the only style is to push the boat,” then, alas! 
rowing has succumbed to the degrading modern tendeney 
to use any means to attain success, however hideous they 
may be. If art and beauty in oarsmanship, at its best, 
in other modern directions, to be ousted for mere 
success however acquired, then rowing as an amateur sport 
is certainly on the downgrade ; and for us of an older genera- 
tion of oarsmanship, as to many a modern, rowing will have 
lost very much of its charm, and we shall have to content 
ourselves with visualizing fromi memory some of the out- 
standing crews and oarsmen of the past whose beauty of 
style is fortunately a joy for ever a joy which the newer 
generation may have to lock for in vain. 

In every art the study of function alone is not sufficient. 
Functional art is * the aesthetic interpretation of the prac- 
tical.” Any art which takes into account only the uses it 
is to be put to, and admits nothing of beauty, is not deserving 
of the name. 
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This ft feet to be essentially true of real oars- 
manship, as of other sports ; and it is a characieristic we are 
sadly inclined to disregard, 

Moreover, even from a utilitarian point of view, T am sure 
that stylish rowing, as we generally understand it, is mere 
health-giving to the oarsmen, as well as being more attractive 
to watch. The mere the body and shoulders are kept in 
their natural position the more you reduce the strain upon 
the heart, by making it easier to breathe freely, instead of 
assuming a@ position similar to that, alluded to by Mr. F. f. 
Pitman, of racing cyclists, who, however, have the excuse 
of wind resistance to combat. This theory may in some 
measure account for the fact that old style crews often row 
down their new style rivals when it comes to a desperate 
struggle ; and it certainly explains the fact that light-weight 
oarsmen ean endure the strain borne by stronger and heavicr 
men, Again, as was recently pointed out by “ Janus” in 
your paper, “neither strength nor genius can be imparted 
by teaching; but style can. It is the one factor that ean 
be controlled, and therefore demands the main attention of 
the expert.” That is very true; but the real art of oarsman- 
ship, like any other art, cannot be learned all at once, or 
without determination and hard work. I am sure that the 
best and most attractive rowing, as has already been peinted 
out, demands a longer use of early fixed-seat training, how- 
ever painful and irksome it may be. After all, did not the 
old Greeks use the word dyeria for their athletic training 
and contests? The implication is not without its lesson 
in rowing to-day if we are not to see style utterly discarded, 
and the art of oarsmanship become a thing of the past.—- 
Iam, Sir, &e., (Rev.) W. S. Unwin, O.U.B.C. 

Overy Statthe, King’s Lynn, 
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THE JUSTICE OF THE PEACE 

[Zo the Editor of 'Tur Sprecrsror.]} 
Sim,—-Lack of space prevents me from dealing with all the 
points raised by ‘your correspondent, J. H. Twamley, of 
Bedford, but there are two of his observations which should 
not go unchallenged. He puts forward as evidence that the 
standard of justice in the Courts of Summary Jurisdiction 
is high, the fact that few persons exercise their right of 
appeal to Quarter Sessions. He should know that although 
a convicted person can appeal from Assizes or Quarter 
Sessions to the Court of Criminal Appeal for nothing, an 
appellant from the Court of Summary Jurisdiction to Quarter 
Sessions must furnish sureties of sums averaging about 
fifty pounds. What poor person can do that? The fact 
that out of 267 appeals to Quarter Sessions in 1930, the 
conviction was quashed in no fewer than seventy-four cases 
and the sentence modified in eighty-one others should under- 
nine Mr. Twamley’s complacency. 

Mr. 'Twamley also cites, as further evidence that accused 
persons are satisfied with the justice administered in the 
Courts of Summary Jurisdiction, that they seldom exercise 
their right to trial by jury. But -what is the alternative 
to summary trial? A delay of anything up to six wecks 
while awaiting trial, during which they may be held in 
custody, since bail in such circumstances is often unreasonably 
refused or fixed at sums beyond the capacity of the accused 
to find. — Is it to be wondered at that accused persons decide 
‘to get it over,’ though I have spoken to many who had 
reason to regret it. 

May I add that in my view, reform of the Magistrates’ 
Court lies not in abolishing the lay justices,in favour of 
stipendiaries, but in improving the methods of appointing 
justices and in providing much easier facilitics for appeal? 
But the interests of justice in this country are not helped 
by the suggestion that there are no evils to be remedied in 
the Courts of Summary Jurisdiction. If any of your readers 
want further evidence, they should read English Justice, 
by “ Solicitor *’ (Routledge). Even if they do not agree 
with nine-tenths of that indictment they must still feel 
that the need for reform is urgent.—-I am, Sir, &e., 

K. Roy Catverr. 

Parliament Mansions, Victoria Street, London, SW. 1. 


THE J.P. IN NORTHERN TRELAND 

[To the Editor of Tur: Srectraror.| 
Sin,--The able article on Justices, in your issue of December 
23rd, was read with much interest in Northern Ireland. It 
refers to the King’s Commission, first issued under the Statute 
of 1360, and commanding Justices to inquire by the oaths of 
good men (the Grand Jury) and to determine (by a petty 
Jury) all felonies, &e. When, some centuries later, Justices 
acquired power to hear petty cases without a Jury (i.c., 
summarily) trial by Justices was practically trial by Jury ; 
for both acted on common sense and local knowledge and 
arrived at truth and justice perhaps as surely as if guided by 
all the rules of legal chicanery. The English Constitution 
entrusts the liberty of the subject not to the decision of learned 
lawyers, but to that of plain men. The common people have 
had justice administered in local venues by their neighbours. 
jurors and justices ; hence their iraditional respect for the 
law. ‘No system in the world,” Mr. Walling asserts ‘* is 
more efficient.” We are very pleased to learn that the Jay 
Justice is, after so many centuries, still a vital and a popular 
institution in England. 

In Ireland the Justice has not fared so well. There are 
some who think that all volunteers in the work of government 
should be eliminated, that the people would be much better 
ruled by paid State ofticials—by a bureaucracy of which the 
highest type is in Moscow. In the Free State the English 
Institution of lay Justices is no more. In the North, the 
Government is in “a strait betwixt two,” desiring to abolish 
but shrinking from so great a break with the past; for in 
Ulster since the Plantation the chief men have been put in 
the Commission with the Judges and K.C.s, and have been 
the chief upholders of the King’s Peace. For ten years past 
their supersession has been aimed at, not openly, but by a 
process called by the Lord Chief Justice “ nibbling,” and 
which he condemns. There are 1,523 Justices and the Govern- 
ment adds to them daily, while threatening * to sack the lot.” 
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The Commission commands these Justices to assemble in 
their Quarter Sessions ; but if a country gentleman attends, it 
is at the risk of being ordered, if not into the dock, at least 
to a distance from the bench. ‘The paid lawyer who in modern 
times was brought in to assist the Justices, is now, in some 
cases, the sole Judge. He at least is a qualified lawyer. 

But the paid Magistrate in the Petty Sessions need not be 
a lawyer at all: formerly they were mostly ex-officers of 
police and did not inspire confidence in the populace who sus- 
pected them (without grounds) of being subservient to the 
Executive at whose pleasure they hold ofliec. 

In some cases paid and unpaid are equal and sit together. 
Suppose, however, a case is called against a *bus-man for over- 
crowding, or against a dealer selling decayed eggs, then the 
Justices (even if they inelide a Judge or K.C.) must retreai 
from the seat of Justice. i 

Another performance (in the Gilbert and Sullivan style) 
often takes place: several Justices take their seat in Petty 
Sessions : the Clerk informs them that all the eases listed ar. 
for the Resident Magistrate : he does not come: the Justices 
are powerless, even to adjourn the Court. 

The solicitors complain that they and their clients should 
have been brought long distances to take part in such a 
fiasco. Or the converse may happen: the R.M. arrives, after 
a long journey, to find there is no work for him. Whether he 
has anything to do or not is a matter of chance: he is not 
allowed to arrange the business. That is done for him hy « 
central Government Bureau, the members of which are un- 
encumbered by any knowledge of Petty Sessions Courts. 

We have not space to describe the oddities of this hybvid 
system: it is illogical, inconvenient and expensive, and ougit! 
to be ended. What is to replace it ? Officialdom favours paid 
Magistrates alone—that will involve appointing qualified 
lawyers and giving them a tenure that will remove suspicion 
of their impartiality. 

The other and, as most ordinary people think, the better 
way, has been suggested by the Magistrates Association 
viz. : to combine the legal and lay elements—let two Justices 
sit with the Resident Magistrate ; the Justices in each District 
to prepare a rota. This plan has the further advantage that it 
utilizes the good will and experience of 1,523 Magistrates forthe 
future benefit of this land, which they and their forefathers 
have served in the past. 

The Government boast they are keeping step with England. 
* The lay Justice,” Mr. Walling says, ** is a natural product 
of the English conception of Society and well suited to English 
needs.” Hf the Government are not satisfied of his utility in 
Ulster, let them refer the whole matter—of Justices paid and 
honorary and of Petty Sessions Courts—to a Committee for 
inquiry and recommendations. The worst thing they can do 
is to do nothing.—We are Sir, &e., 

Roperr J. KeNNEpY (Chairman) 
JAMES WILLIAMSON (Secretary) 
(Council of the Magistrates Association of Northern Ireland). 


GOLD IN KENYA 

[To the Editor of Tux Sperecraror.| 
Sir,—The unintelligent placidity with which people have 
unquestioningly accepted the contention that the gold in 
Kenya must be mincd is astonishing. A few weeks ago The 
Spectator wrote: “* No one will deny that the gold must be 
mined.”? The rest of your readers having remained silent, I 
feel compelled to raise my lonely voice against this thoughtless 
assumption. 

Consider what will be the course of events in Kenya during 
the next few years. Many natives will be evicted from their 
property with more or less evil results ; thousands of the worst 
kind of men in the world will descend on the unfortunate 
place; thousands of labourers will grunt and sweat and 
disembowel the country, leaving it useless for future genera- 
tions ; machinery will be imported and railroads constructed 
at vast expense; joint-steck companies will be formed, and 
un amount of capital suflicient te rehouse half the population 
of London, will be squandered in order that a few bears, like 
the red men on the coast of Coromandel, may scalp one 
another on the London Stock Exchange. 

On the other side of the balance-sheet there will be a few 
tons of a rather dull, unattractive yellow metal, totally unfit. 
for any practical purpose except for one to which it is highly 
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unlikely that it will ever be put : namely to be coined into a 
small round token of wealth. Probably it will be kept in 
bars for a time in the vaults of the Bank of England, and when 
it finally crosses the Atlantic, it will be accompanied by special 
detectives all the way and have a guard of soldiers as far as 
Victoria Station.—I am, Sir, &c., ANDREW G. GILCHRIST. 

20 Norfolk Square, Hyde Park. 

|The Government of Kenya, with the Colonial Office behind 
it, may be assumed capable of seeing that the mining opera- 
tions are carried out under other conditions than those that 
our correspondent suggests.—-Ep. The Spectator.| 


RACING AND BETTING 
[Vo the Editor of Tue Srecrator.] 
Sir,—Does anyone really suppose that horse-racing would 
exist for another twenty years if all betting on the course or 
“away”? were abolished? The mushroom growth of Grey- 
hound racecourses would never have worried the welfare 
workers of England had betting been banned from the start, 
But why should not the same excuse be used for dog-racing 
as for horse-racing—the improvement of horse-breeding— 
why not the improvement of dog-breeding ? Are horses 
likely to be of much more use than dogs in say another ten 
years? Originally no doubt the racecourse was really 
important for the army and for every other institution where 
horses were, but are no longer a necessity—now the only 
reason for the improvement of horse-breeding is for the 
improvement of race-horses and hunters, why then should not 
dog-breeding be for the improvement of racing dogs and 
sporting dogs, surely as important or even more important, 
for race-horses and hunters are for the few and dogs for the 
many ?—I am, Sir, &c., V. L. BarcuEor. 
Till Wootton House, near Warwick. 


“BUILD NOW” 

[To the Editor of Tue Sexucraror.] 
Sir,—In view of the present interest in the ‘* Build Now ” 
campaign, I should like to point out one or two facts as far 
as London is coneerned, A few weeks ago a census was taken 
of the unemployment amongst building operatives in the 
L.C.C, area, There were 28,162 on the live register, of whom 
16,588 were skilled and 11,574 unskilled. Among the skilled 
craftsmen, many of whom are quickly losing their skill because 
of the long spell of unemployment, were 3,626 Carpenters and 
Joiners, 1,599 Bricklayers, 449 Masons, 104 Slaters and Tilers, 
1,002 Plasterers and Wall and Floor-tilers, 8,605 Painters and 
Decorators, and 1,208 Plumbers, Glaziers and Gas Fitters. 
Their cost in unemployment pay for the total of 28,162 was 
£24,024 13s. 10d. per week, which works out at £1,249,352 per 
annum. 

That is the situation in the London area controlled by the 
L.C.C., which, of course, is only a part of the Greater London 
area. What the cost of unemployment in the building industry 
throughout the country is and the numbers involved, I cannot 
say, but the figures must be staggering. The only point I 
wish to make is that it is uneconomic economy to spend this 
money without any return at all when it could be safely and 
wisely invested in bricks and mortar to the benefit of the 
country, at the same time creating work for and earning the 
profound gratitude of many thousands of British craftsmen 
and workers in a hundred and one industries.—I am, Sir, &c., 

84 Russell Square, Ernest J. Brown, Director, 

WoC. i, London Master Builders’ Association. 


“SAYINGS THAT WERE NEVER UTTERED” 
[To the Editor of Tux Specraror.| 
Sir,—Thackeray’s absurd version of Wolfe’s dying words 
given with all the air of * inside information,” is not his only 
blunder in The Virginians. His version of Braddock’s defeat 
has had a lasting influence on magazine and similar writers, 
particularly Americans, as being of a flattering nature. 
Braddock was not a blundering fool—nor was he ambushed 
and surprised by the Franco-Indian force that destroved 
ile made no mistake whatever in his dispositions 
against surprise. It was merely the inability of European 
trained infantry suddenly to adapt themselves to backwood 
warfare—the fault of the Home Government, who planned 


his own. 


and dictated everything. Thackeray, if memory serves me, 
quotes the legend of * 500 Virginians’ who alone held the 
enemy. There were just 360 colonials at Braddock’s defeat— 
Virginians, New Yorkers, and Carolinians. Their job, as shown 
in the contemporary plan of the battle, was to guard the 
baggage in the rear, which they did, taking cover no doubt 
according to backwoods custom while the British infantry 
took that ghastly two hours’ punishment from mostly unseen 
foes, standing, according to the description, when the panic 
set in, the entire force, including the colonials, flying back at once 
across the Menongalola. There was no pursuit. The scalps 
and plunder on the battlefield were too much for the savages. 
Just twenty years later ** Nicholas Cresswell” from Derbyshire, 
riding over the Western trail which ‘ Braddock’s road . 
had become, saw relics of the battle, including many skulls 
and bones, still thick on the ground.—I am, Sir, &c., 
diye. A. G. BRavDLey. 


OFF WITH THE DANCE? 

[Vo the Editor of Tue Specraror.]| 
Sir,—Surely your correspondent, Mr. E. A. Leney, does not 
consider his views on Radio Programmes representative of 
more than a very small percentage of listeners ? I am of the 
opinion that it is only an unreasonable man who, with at least 
three stations giving him other than dance music for seven- 
cighths of their programmes, still begrudges that last eighth 
to those of us who find pleasure and relaxation in listening to 
a good dance band. 

If he cannot find satisfaction in ten and a half hours given 
up to a genera -programme I do not think he will find it in 
twelve hours., ‘There is also this to be said for the average 
dance bands to be heard on the wireless, they are at least 
representative of the best in their particular sphere.—I am, 
Sir, &e., T. A. BurGress Wess. 

38, Kensixglon Road, Selly Park, Birmingham. 


THE HAPPINESS OF PARROTS 
[Zo the Editor of Tie Specraror.] 
Srr,——I am amazed at Sir W. Beach Thomas’ statement that 
**most pretty Polls . . would prefer the freedom of their 
bars to the freedom of field and wood.” Does he imagine 
they are bred in captivity ? To anyone who has scen happy 
parrots flying about in the jungles of their native lands, the 
sight of a parrot in a tiny cage is no less pitiable and repulsive 
than that of a lark or nightingale in the same cruel cirecum- 
stances.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Livian M. Russeu. 
The Cverseas League, Pari Place, S.W.1. 


IN SEARCH OF GOD 
[Vo the Editor of Tur Specraror.] 
Sirn,—Mr. G. Bernard Shaw, in his latest book, makes his 
Black Girl carry a knobkerrie ! As one who is acquainted 
with the Native Territories—Bechuanaland, Natal and Zulu- 
land, as well as the Cape both east and west-—I can state that 
no black girl or woman ever carries a knobkerrie. Mr. Shaw 
is an unreliable observer and his writings seem to be super- 
ficial and unworthy.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Ladysmith, South Africa. 


The Red Square, Moscow 


(Lenin Loquitur) 
I usep this life for what it is, 

-—A field for economic strife. 

I knew there was no second life 
And there is nothing that I miss. 

What would I ask for, more than this ? 

I took Reality to wife. 

She gave me what I asked,—a knife 
Whose edge was sweeter than a kiss. 
Faith dropped, I played for Truth instead ; 

fancy 1 told to disappear. 

(Deal the cards well, when you begin ; 

The hand that holds the trumps will win.) 
Ilias Fancy gone ? or is she here ? 

Polk come to look upon me, dead. 


Puinie ‘TOWNSHEND, 
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A Pro-Consul on Egypt 


By Sirk Witiiam BrunyYaAte. 


‘**Lorp Cromer’s Modern Egypt,’ says Lord Lloyd, in the 
Preface to the volume before me,* “ is the criterion by which 
ull subsequent histories of the British sojourn in the Nile 
valley must inevitably be judged.”’ Modern Egypt is, indeed, 
so much Lord Cromer’s own creation, his book so essentially 
a personal record, as to suggest that future writers might do 
well to adopt a form which will best avoid the challenge of 
comparison. Lord Lloyd, however, has adopted the coura- 
geous course, and the very title of his book proclaims it a 
sequel, intended to bring the story of the British Occupation 
of Egypt down to the latest possible date. The period to be 
reviewed falls naturally into three phases— the Consul-General- 
ships of Sir Eldon Gorst and Lord Kitchener (1907-14), during 
which the Cromerian régime continued, though in other hands : 
the War and its immediate sequelae (1914-19), which is part of 
a wider story; and the period from 1920 on, during which 
anything remaining of the Cromerian system was progres- 
sively jettisoned. Of the third phase the special characteristic 
is, perhaps, that since 1922 the High Commissioner has had 
no systematic access to the papers of the local government ; 
from being in large part an administrator he has become 
almost exclusively a diplomat. 

The present volume ends with the end of the second of those 
two phases and with the arrival of Lord Milner’s Mission. 
Volume II will contain Lord Lloyd’s criticisms of the régime 
of his immediate predecessor, with his apologia for his own 
policy, and with his relations with the Foreign Office and with 
Egyptian Ministers. The prospect so opened up is a somewhat 
alarming one. Returning pro-consuls of a certain rank can 
secure a wide publicity for the results of their experience 
by debate in the House of Lords, though it is sometimes doubt- 
ful how far they are wise to do so. That they should belabour 
each other in print, quoting freely from official papers written 
in some cases by oflicials precluded from public controversy, 
would be wholly unedifying. Even in the present volume 
Lord Lloyd expresses doubts as to the wisdom of Lord 
Allenby’s appointment as High Commissioner, strongly con- 
demns his decision to bring back Sa’ad Zaglul and his asso- 
ciates from Malta, and criticizes both the sending of Lord 
Milner’s Mission and the delay in its despatch. 

From the earlier chapters of the present volume it would 
appear that, however great his admiration for Lord Cromer’s 
person and character, Lord Lloyd has but little sympathy with 
the principles on which his régime was founded. For Lord 
Lloyd is an avowed Imperialist and an open disbeliever in 
democratic institutions as a panacea for the distresses of 
Eastern peoples, while Lord Cromer was bred in an earlier 
Liberal school, and must be taken to have believed in the 
self-government for which he was preparing the Egyptians. 
The Gorst régime (1907-11) comes in for considerable and, 
in general, well-founded criticism. There is, however, no 
attempt to examine how far the melancholy experiences of 
those four years were due to the unsuitability of Lord Cromer’s 
mantle for any but his own wear. Lord Kitchener’s con- 
spicuous qualities—his idealism and his uncanny flashes of 
insight—have by this time become familiar to his fellow- 
countrymen, no less than his characteristic defects, and their 
interplay is well brought out in the chapters devoted to his 
régime (1911-14). 

A special chapter (Chapter IT) is devoted to the problem of 
the capitulations, the intimate connexion of which with the 
Egyptian problem Lord Lloyd fully recognizes—but, while 
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a technically accurate account is given of their main incidents 
there is no apparent grasp of the way in which they have, 
as the result of various palliatives and notably of the develop- 
ment of the Mixed Tribunals, become so interwoven with the 
whole fabric of Egyptian administration that their disappear- 
ance would involve something like an entire re-casting of 
Egyptian institutions. They appear again in Chapter XVIII 
where reference is made to the Report (drawn, if I may say 
so, Without impropriety, by myself) of a Committee appointed 
by Lord Kitchener, on the instructions of the Secretary of 
State, to advise upon the measures proper to accompany 
the disappearance of the capitulations. The recommendations 
of the Committee are dismissed in five lines which deserve 
textual citation : 

** Their recommendations for amalgamation need not be 
considered, because the outbreak of War caused them to be 
irretrievably pigeon-holed until they were out-of-date, and 
because they were not in the form which the Secretary of 
State required.” 

Now it is far from easy to see how recommendations pigeon- 
holed in 1914, when they were still in the confidential stage, 
ean have any connexion with political difficulties arising 
in 1917-18. But it happens that the statement is in direct 
opposition to the facts. The recommendations were closely 
followed in a Draft Organic Law for Unified Courts prepared 
in 1915. A Capitulations Commission was set up whose full 
proceedings were regularly forwarded to the Residency and to 
the Foreign Office ; and any adequate study of their origin 
would have precluded such a statement as that now under 
comment. 

If I appear to dwell on this misunderstanding of the situ- 
ation, it is because a similar failure to grasp realities appears 
when Lord Lloyd comes to deal with the measures taken 
upon the outbreak of War. Lord Lloyd notes that this measure 
was taken by the Council of Ministers and that by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and refers to Chirol’s Egyptian Problems 
as enumerating measures taken in India which were not 
taken in Egypt. But the measures proper to be taken by 
an autonomous Government are not necessarily open to one 
whose legislation is not binding upon foreigners. Suffice 
to say that, with every possibility of conflict with the Mixed 
Tribunals and with foreign Consuls, such conflict was, in fact, 
avoided. Friction between the civil and military authorities 
was equally non-existent. 

Lord Lloyd would have preferred annexation to the 
declaration of the Protectorate when war with Turkey was 
declared, if only as the most straightforward way of ending 
the capitulations, and regards the action in fact taken as 
evidence of timidity. As one who saw events at close quarters, 
I had no consciousness of a lack of courage on the part of 
those responsible. They realized the difficulties inherent 
in the sudden acceptance of responsibility for the government 
of a population of 13,000,000 through new channels: but 
primarily they were concerned with the continuity of our 
existing policy and with what was due to the Egyptian 
people. And the dangers of governing without Ministers 
were proved to be real enough in 1918-19, 

The Egyptian problem still remains. As one who served 
for many years in Egypt I should be glad to see it settled on 
lines appropriate to existing conditions—quite other than the 
conditions with which I was once familiar, For that I take 
the first requisite to be the appearance of a High Commissioner 
with the personality and qualities necessary to capture the 
imagination of leading Egyptians. 
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Country Life 


ExiLep Birps. 

Did hard weather in England ever influence the movements 
of birds in so eccentric a manner? We have seen in inland 
places all sorts of rarities searcely known before. For example, 
in one short walk on the London side of St. Albans a sportsman 
saw a stint, which he mistook for a jack snipe, and a dipper, 
as well as a number of snipe and some golden plover. Some 
of the towns, especially, of course, London, were suddenly 
flooded with birds. The gulls increased, the already huge 
roosts of starlings increased, duck were seen in multitude and 
in rare variety. Was ever ice blacker or harder? and such 
bird haunts as the Fens were frozen so hard, both their dykes 
and their rare fens, that no water- or marsh-bird could get a 
living and they fled elsewhere, some of them into the very 
towns. The shock of the sudden change upset their habits 
and common instincts. 

* s * * 
Frostep FEns. 

Those who know the Fen country well can scarcely believe 
its neglect in time of frost. The water freezes hard very 
quickly, and the dykes become a real thoroughfare. In the 
wonderful frost of 1895 (which was followed—strange freak— 
by twenty consecutive years of open winter) a party of us 
put on our skates by the platform of the little station of 
Holme, stepped on to a narrow ditch; and thereafter skated 
ahead all day till after sunset along dykes broad and dykes 
narrow and over very occasional broads of water. It is an 
experience as good and spacious as any in Holland; but if 
you meet on a thirty-mile run any other travellers beyond 
native Fenmen it is a wonder. 

* %* * * 
County SOcreTIEs. 

If ** the county ” as a social designation is happily vanishing, 
the county as a unit becomes prouder of itself and is doing 
not a little social service of a new sort. County societies 
have recently been formed ; and it is a good omen that their 
first really active job—in one county at any rate—is to take 
unemployment in hand. Excellent work is being done 
both in teaching and developing local crafts, and in providing 
allotments very much on the model of the Friends’ wide 
and beneficent scheme. Among other units Barnet and 
the two garden cities are doing good service in this direction. 
One incidental but valuable discovery has been made. Men 
are often reluctant to take up an allotment, if there is any 
chance of a job in the future, for rewards from the land 
come slowly, and wasted labour is to no man’s taste. It is 
found that this objection vanishes if the allotments are held 
by ‘a little co-operative society. The continuity of the work 
on the allotment is thus assured, and compensation may be 
given for past labour or fertilization. 

* * * * 
Wovnp-BE FARMERS. 

Continually, certainly as often as once a week, a letter 
reaches me from some correspondent, generally an unknown 
correspondent, asking for particulars about cheap land. 
The Times quoted the offer of land in Norfolk at 30s. an acre, 
Every dweller in the East or Midlands knows of land sold or 
offered at £5 an acre or less. Such value makes the mouth 
water of all who have been touched by “ the magic of pro- 
perty.”’ Atypical letter is beforeme. ‘My nephew, who has 
just returned from five years’ farming in Australia, would 
like to take up a farm in this country where his forbears have 
farmed before him, and would like to know where such 
cheap farming land is to be seen.” Now some of the cheapest 
land of any wide area that I am familiar with lies West of 
the Great North Road between Huntingdon and Peterborough ; 
and the chalk land on the Wiltshire-Berkshire border on the 
chalk highland near Marlborough is as low in value; but 
huge areas elsewhere have sunk to a like depth. 

* * * * 

The price is attractive; but it does not follow that a 
suitable area or a very small area can be acquired. Much 
less does it follow that a farm on it would pay, though in 
even the most barren districts you will find farmers who 
have discovered a paying formula. In any case, much the 
best way of approaching the subject is to get into touch with 


the county agricultural adviser or the county farm institute, 
This detail in the business of farming has been very thoroughly 
developed of late, and there is no longer good reason why 
any would-be farmer should take up land in ignorance of 
local conditions. The agricultural adviser will ‘ put him 
wise.” * * * * 

A RABBIT PRESERVE. 

A landowner in the South of England is this winter 
“putting down to rabbits” some three score acres. As 
Tom Tulliver was ‘‘ very fond of birds, that is of throwing 
stones at them,” so many people are very fond of rabbits, 
that is of killing them. You may, too, farm rabbits profitably, 
when and where any other form of farming shows a deficit. 
Whether it is right or wrong to put down land to rabbits 
or to adopt this form of farming is not my present reason for 
quoting the Southern landowner’s experiment. Its purpose 
is to indicate how much muddled thinking there is on the 
subject of the rabbit, of the means of his destruction, and of 
the nature of the destroyers. 

* * * * 

Is the rabbit valuable game or vermin? Are those who 
destroy it thieves and murderers or benefactors ? The most 
humane killers are the “long net” poachers, who work 
quickly and thoroughly. Next come the sportsmen who ferret 
and shoot, and worst are the rabbit farmers who trap with 
steel jaws. There is little doubt that the poachers diminish 
the head of rabbits and the farmers increase it. The theory 
suggested to me by Captain Hume, of the Animal Welfare 
Society of London University, is, I think, entirely sound. If 
you forbade the steel trap, which makes things easy and 
profitable for the professional, in proportion as it is cruel, 
you would see a steady decrease in the rabbits of the country. 
These men encourage rabbit production not Iess obviously 
than the landowner I have quoted. The tenant or owner 
who lets out the right to take rabbits must hold his own 
hand and the poacher is kept at bay. The trappers release a 
certain number of dees; and it is the common experience 
that when trapping for profit is most systematically carried 
on, there the population of rabbits continues to be greatest. 
Bona fide farming of any sort and forestry are ruined by 
rabbits. They do more harm than rats. Did anyone ever 
stigmatize a killer of rats as a poacher, an enemy of the 
community ? The conclusion of the whole matter is plain : 
abolish the steel trap. Rabbits would decrease, not multiply, 

* * * * 
THE ANIMAL POPULATION. 

A permanent intelligence service concerning the population 
of a number of mammals and birds has been set up by the 
Bureau of Animal Population at the Museum, Oxford. A 
most valuable sum of information has been put together 
in the past year; and observers scattered all over Britain 
send in more or less regular news. But the more observers 
the better; and those who are interested should procure 
a questionnaire from Mr. Middleton of the Bureau, the 
Museum, Oxford. Very wisely a number of plants as well 
as animals now appear. Like an army, our animal population 
marches on its stomach. <A good or bad season for beech- 
mast, acorns, pine needles, chestnuts, hazel nuts and walnuts 
may imply a good and wholesome season for squirrels, mice, 
pigeons and the rest. The most disturbing question put to 
the observer concerns the red squirrel. You are asked to 
say not merely whether it is more or less numerous, but 
whether it is ‘“‘ almost extinct.””. The words sound ominous. 
I fear it is true that our native squirrel has indeed quite 
disappeared from some districts, though I think and most 
sincerely hope that it is still fairly common in general. The 
power of recovery in our native animals is sometimes sur- 
prising. The wild cat had been regarded as extinct. It 
not only reappeared but is multiplying—according to my 
news—in several districts. The polecat was very nearly 
extinct—in most counties quite extinct. It is now so 
common as to be a nuisance in a few districts, and I hear 
that specimens of the queer and beautiful red variety have 
been seen in Merioneth. Would not it be worth the while 
of the Bureau to add these animals to the list ? 

W. Beacu Tuomas, 
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Letters to the Editor 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. The most 
suitable length is that of one of our “* News of the Week” paragraphs.—Ed. Tue Sprecravor.} 


BUSINESS AND THE SCHOOLS 
[To the Editor of Tux SpectTaror.| 

Sir,—I am glad that Mr. Elvin has given me an opportunity 
of saying something further on the subject of recruitment 
by employers for the commercial side of their business than 
was possible in a short article on a very comprehensive 
subject ; and of reassuring him, at once, that neither I nor 
the Committee on Education for Salesmanship had any desire 
to “create a cast-iron rigid system of recruitment based 
upon pre-industry educational opportunity.” 

Government reports, however interesting and to the 
point, are rarely read by 1 per cent. of those to whom, in 
effect, they are directed; and I am quite sure that Mr. 
Elvin could not have read the chapter in our final report 
dealing with “ Factors in the Problem of Recruitment ” 
before he wrote his letter, as, had he done so, he would 
have realized how carefully we avoided recommending any 
uniform system—indeed, we said (see page 31) ** No uniform 
system is possible or desirable ’—and how fully we showed 
ourselves alive to the importance of ensuring opportunities 
for recruitment from the lower ranks while expressing the 
hope that a larger proportion than hitherto of the cream 
of our secondary and public sehools, and universities, would 
be recruited for the higher ranks of business. Obviously, 
the most important problem for the whole country is the 
raising of the standard of efficiency in marketing so that 
employment may be preserved and increased for all ranks 
employed. in commerce and industry ; but, subject to the 
proviso that this object must be our primary object, we 
most carefully safeguarded the question of “ vertical” as 
epposed to “horizontal” recruitment. 

That is made very clear by the following quotation from 
page 11 of our final report : 

“We assume that, taking the commerce of the country as a 
whole, whatever the variations in the organization of individual 
firms, there will be no bar to prevent the highest positions being 
filled in part by promotion through various grades from the lowest. 
This practice, involving the principle of ‘ vertical mobility,’ is 
characteristic of English business and has many obvious merits.” 
Again, from page 30: 

“ Everyone in the lower ranks must be given every opportunity and 


" the fullest encouragement to qualify for promotion by education and 


training, as well as by experience and no one must be introduced from 
outside to advanced positions unless it is certain that there is no 
one within fitted to occupy them with equal (or approximately 
equal) efficiency. Serious discouragement of those within a. staff 
working hard to qualify for promotion may easily prove a heavy 
price to pay for a somewhat superior type of recruit from 
without.” 

Finally, from. page 28 : 

““We hope that,. in whatever way our educational and our 
commercial systems develop in the future, it will always be possible 
for able and ambitious youths to rise to positions of great responsi- 
bility in exactly the same way as in the past.” 

I am sure Mr. Elvin will feel reassured by these quotations 
and will realize how closely he and I are in agreement on 
this important point.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Francis GooDENOUGH. 

28 Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 1. 


DANGER FROM THE EAST 

[fo the Editor of Tur Sprcrator.] 
Smz,—The Mongol invasions of the Middle Ages reached to the 
walls of Vienna and to the walls of Jerusalem. Mongol 
influence is seen in pottery excavated in Persia, and the 
Persian Treasury still uses the Mongol Year in the estimation 
of its budgetary deficiency or surplus. Chenghiz Khan and 
Tamerlane (Amir-i-Taymoor) are still household words, 
recalling the terrible destruction of the Cherasmian Empire 
and the sack of cities such as Samareand and Bokhara. The 
venue of these invasions was by the Tarim basin of Central 
Asia, which is still the route of caravans coming from China, 
Mongolia and Manchuria, and, strategically, the link between 
East and West. To the Mongol and Mandchu Dynasties, 
which have ruled over China and disposed of its wealth, there 
seems likely to succeed a quasi-Mandchu, which at a propi- 





tious moment may metamorphose itself into a Japanese 
dynasty, disposing firstly of the resources of Japan, Korea, 
the three Manchurian provinces of China, later of Inner and 
Outer Mongolia and of China itself, with the prospect of sea 
and land conquest, unlimited in extent and direction, open 
before it: whichever it may choose. That is the reality 
which faces us behind the temporization of the virgin diplo- 
mats of Geneva with their unlighted lamps. 

Without doubt the Japanese aim at an eventual Empire of 
the Pacific, but since this entails that they fight America 
sooner or later, their first move—now in progress—is the 
consolidation of their power on the Asiatic mainland, and this 
can only be considered impregnable when they shall have 
succeeded, by the stealthy usurpation of the northern Chinese 
dominion, in suddenly casting the Imperial Japanese mantle 
over China proper, for which an almost perennial opportunity 
offers itself in the culpable preoccupation of Europe in its 
petty hatreds, jealousies, revenges and debts. 

To most. Europeans—even now—it is astonishing that the 
Empire of Kublai Khan stretched from the East China Sea to 
the gates of Vienna. Consequently, it must seem incredible 
that any such situation can recur. But if possible in the then 
state of military engines and transport, how much more 
easily possible now! Certainly we shall be likely to admit 
that the Japanese, once given the golden opportunity, could 
direct and consummate such an effort, amounting to World 
Empire, as the military and naval subjugation of Asia and 
the Pacific. It is precisely in an oppesing unpreparedness 
for resistance that the opportunity for Empire, almost over- 
night, discloses itself; and there is no disposition at the 
present moment, either on land or sea, which is likely to put 
a spoke in the quietly pursued plans of the Japanese war 
party, beyond the accidental or providential circumstance 
that America has kept clear of the League, and is therefore 
free to act on her own judgement at a moment’s notice. 

While the nations of Europe are squabbling like Greek 
clans in the face. of Sulla and Roman legions, Japan is quietly 
counting the chances of a successful coup. The opposition of 
Spain, France and Holland did not prevent the British 
Empire from materializing out. of the crash of battle. The 
Japanese are not animated by any other spirit than that 
which led to the acquisition, by European nations, of the 
colonial empire of the world. If, as a Europe united in itself 
and with America, we desire to retain that hegemony, we can 
afford the participation in it of Germany and other excluded 
European nations, and by settling matters amicably in 
Europe leave ourselves free to face the difficulties which, on 
the fringe of the Pacific, must soon beset us. 

Europe cannot share its sceptre with a Mongol horde. On 
present showing it may lose the sceptre outright.—I am, 
Sir, &e., ARNOLD KEPPEL. 

23 Hertford Court, W.1. 


LANCASHIRE AND INDIA 
[To the Editor of THe Specraror.]} 

Srr,—Your comments in your issue of January 20th, on the 
relations between Britain and India, entirely ignore the great 
debt of gratitude which the sub-continent of India, with its 
varied races and religions, owes to Great Britain. Instead of 
almost ehronic war between State and State and Hindus and 
Moslems, which had prevailed for centuries, Britain has for a 
century and a half maintained almost unbroken peace and 
has quelled innumerable riots and feuds between Hindus 
and Moslems which otherwise would have ended in civil war. 

Moreover, the ever-recurring famines which in pre-British 
days slew millions in various parts of India whenever the 
monsoon failed, have been brought to an end asa result of 
the creation by the British of railways whereby food, under 
British organization, can be moved from other parts of the 
country to the famine area. If India had been left to herself 
those hideous famines would still have been recurring, and 
her population would not have increased by 40,000,000: in 
the last fifty years. 

Again, in the absence of the British would not the Russian 
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Army have been through the Khyber Pass mere than half-a 
century ago? None but the most wilfully blind would’ 
profess that. the lot of the peoples of India would have been 
more happy under Russian control, whether Tsarist or 
Bolshevik, than under the impartial and beneficent rule of 
Britain. If space did not forbid infinitely more might be 
said as to the benefits conferred by the erection of the great 
dams on the Indus and in the east of the Bombay Presidency 
whereby the wealth of India has been and will be increased, 
as to the improvement in irrigation and in many other 
directions. 

Is Britain, in these days of hee dire distress not entitled to 
ask that in return for her gifts to India provision shall be 


made for alleviating the lot of her vast number of unemployed . 


by the grant of preference to her goods in the Indian markets 
and a chance to compete on fair terms with the products of 
the Bombay and Ahmedabad mills ? 

The Cotton Trade League has no desire to obtain any 
advantage whatsoever over Indian mills, but asks that in 
return for what Britain has done for India and the preference 
given to Indian: preducts in Britain, she shall be given pre- 
ference over;foreign-made goods in the Indian market. 

Moreover, it is to-day widely admitted in India that lower 
import duties on British cotton goods entering India would 
be to the benefit of Indian consumers. Those engaged in the 
Indian textile business number no more than 350,000 out of 
a population of 350,000,000. Under the existing high import 
duties the vast majority are cither paying more than is 
necessary for British cloth or are being prohibited from 
buying. what they want by an unnecessarily high price. 

Indian consumers are scattered over the whole sub-con- 
tinent of India, including the Native States, and are unor- 
ganized and inarticulate, while the Indian mill-owners are 
concentrated at Bombay and Ahmedabad and are vocal out 
of all proportion to their number or the merits of their case.— 
I. am, ‘Sir, &c., H. Sow er. 

Buxton. 


[All this may be true, but it in no way conflicts with the 
point. we made, which is that India must be mistress of her 
own fiscal system, as Canada is, She may make mistakes (as 
Canada may have done), but it is out of the question for a 
partieular system to be forced on her by Westminster for the 
benefit of Lancashire. We believe in Free Trade, but in the 
case of.an autonomous member of the Commonwealth it must 
be Free Trade by free will.—Ep. The Spectator.] 


MARY BAKER EDDY 
[To the Editor of Tur SPECTATOR. | 


Sir,—I really must protest against the attitude of your 
reviewer towards the founder of Christian Science in the 
latest “ Life’ of Mrs. Eddy. No one ignorant of her could 
guess from his article that she spent the last thirty years of 
her life healing the. sick, teaching her students to perform 
cures as remarkable as her own, and exhorting the world to 
turn to God and the Bible for all physical and moral trouble. 
She has left us a new conception of God and a book which 
has led more people to study the Bible than any other book 
ever written. To call the author of Science and Health ill- 
educated and illiterate as her critics do is puerile. 


“ Statement of Being,” of inspired prose worthy of the Bible, 
For more than sixty years its enemies have been trying to 
expiain away Christian Science. Having failed, they turn 
with petty malice on the memory of the founder. 
two hundred and fifty churches own her as their “ beloved 


leader,” but she under-stated her age on the occasion of her 


third marriage, Truc, thousands have testified their gratitude 
to her. 
them from a bed of sickness; but once, worn out with work 


and ye = she called in a doctor to give her an opiate. What 


of it? Every human life has its failures as well as successes. 
We are judged by our works. 


grown into a tree. How lucky for St. Paul that he lived and 
died in a pre-biographical journalistic age. I can imagine 


how, sixty years after his marty. rdom, the Dittemore of “the 


The book 
as literature is uneven, but it contains passages, like the 


True, over. 


How she has taught them to turn to God and raised, 


If Mrs. Eddy had not been. 
more saint than sinner the seed she planted would never have 


ee 


era would have with unctuous rectitude published the “ docu- 
mented truth ” about him; and the Ensor, reviewing it, 
gleefully exposed the “ truth’ of bis sordid, squalid life in 
the pages of the Rome Spectator. am, Sir, &e., 

38 Balkerne Lane, Cares D. Lesiie, 


STYLE IN ROWING 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecraror.] 

Sir,—The interesting discussion on rowing styles which ha 
recently been going on in The Times, and to whieb-allusion. 
was made in a recent number of The Speetator; has. made 
upon me, and, I ‘believe, upon’ other old-fashioned’ rowing. 
stylists, a disquieting impression, for it seems to have found, 
no place for the claims of beauty in rowing, i.e, the real 
art of oarsmanship. Is it true to say, with Captain Guy 
Nickalls, that ‘to the lay mind all cight-oared crews are 
alike, just as to them all suits of clothes are alike ” ? And, 
if it is true, how far is the more unsightly. character of new 
style rowing responsible for this loss of capacity to appreciate 
what for a better word we must call “ style” in rowing ? 
Personally, I think that stylish rowing is still more attractive 
to the average onlooker than we suppose, 

My point, however, is this— granted that as the ecoull 
of this discussion it is concluded’ that there is nothing to 
choose between the two styles at their best .as regards the 
pace of crews, with equal conditions of strength and pluck, 
then I maintain that we ought to favour and teach that 
style of rowing which most readily conduces to style in 
rowing. If, as Mr. Steve Fairbairn asserted in his second 
letter, “the only style is to push the boat,” then, alas! 
rowing has succumbed to the degrading modern tendency, 
to use any means to attain success, however hideous they 
may be. If art and beauty in oarsmanship, at its best, 
are, as in other modern directions, 
success however acquired, then rowing as an amateur sport 
is certainly on the downgrade ; and for us of an older genera- 
tion of oarsmanship, as to many a modern, rowing will have 
lost very much of its charm, and we shall have to content 
ourselves with visualizing from memory some of the out- 
standing crews and oarsmen of the past whose beauty of 
style is fortunately a joy for ever—a joy which the newer 
generation may have to look for in vain. 

In every art the study of funciion alone is not suflicient. 
Functional art is ‘the aesthetic interpretation of the prac- 
tical.” 
is to be put to, and admits nothing of beauty, is not deserving 
of the name, This I feel to be essentially true of-reak oars- 
manship, as of other sports; and it is a characteristic we are 
sadly inclined to disregard, 

Moreover, even from a utilitarian point of view, I am sure 
that stylish rowing, as we generally understand it, is more 


health-giving to the oarsmen, as well as being more attractive 


to watch. The more the body and shoulders are kept in 
their natural position the more you reduce the strain upon 
the heart, by making it easier to breathe freely, instead of 
assuming a position similar to that, alluded to by Mr. F. L 
Pitman, of racing cyclists, who, however, have the excuse 
of wind resistance to combat. This theory may in some 
measure account for the fact that old style crews often row 
down their new style rivals when it comes to a desperate 
struggle ; and it certainly explains the fact that light-weight 
oarsmen can endure the strain borne by stronger and heavier 
men, Again, as was recently pointed out by “ Janus” in 
your paper, “ neither strength nor genius can be imparted 
by teaching; but style can. It is the one factor that can 
be controlled, and therefore demands the main attention of 
the expert. »” That is very true ; but the real art of oarsman- 
ship, like any other art, cannot be learned all at once, or 
without determination and hard work. 


out, demands a longer use of early fixed-seat training, how- 
ever painful and irksome it may be. 
old Greeks use the word &ywvia for their athletic training 
and contests ? 
in rowing to-day if we are not to see style utterly discarded, 
and the art of oarsmanship become a thing of the past,— 

I am, Sir, &c., 


to be ousted for mere. 


Any art which takes into account only the uses it, : 


I am sure that the: 
best and most attractive rowing, as has already been pointed’ 


After all, did not the: 
The implication is not without its lesson. 


(Rev.) W. 8S. Unwin, 0.U.B.C, , 
Overy. Staithe, King’ s Lynn, 7 4 
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SHE JUSTICE OF THE PEACE 

{To the Editor of Tur Specraror.] 
Sir,-Lack of space prevents me from dealing with ‘all the 
points raised“ by your correspondent, J. H. Twamley, of 
Bedford, ‘but there are two of his observations which should 
not go unchallenged. He puts forward as evidence that the 
standard of justice in the Courts of Summary Jurisdiction 
is high, the fact that few persons exercise their right of 
appeal to Quarter Sessions. He should know that although 
a convicted person can appeal from Assizes or Quarter 
Sessions to the Court of Criminal Appeal for nothing, an 
appellant from the Court of Summary Jurisdiction to Quarter 
Sessions must furnish sureties of sums averaging about 
fifty pounds. What poor person can do that? The fact 
that out of 267 appeals to Quarter Sessions in 1930, the 
conviction was quashed in no fewer than seventy-four cases 
and the sentence modified in eighty-one others should under- 
mine Mr. Twamley’s complacency. 

Mr. Twamley also cites, as further evidence that accused 
persons are satislied with the justice administered in the 
Courts of Summary Jurisdiction, that they seldom exercise 
their right to trial by jury. But what is the alternative 
to summary trial? A delay of anything up to six weeks 
while awaiting trial, during which they may be held in 
custody, since bail in such circumstances is often unreasonably 
refused or fixed at sums beyond the capacity of the accused 
to find. Is it to be wondered at that accused. persons decide 
“to get it over,” though I have spoken to many who had 
reason to regret it. 

May I add that in my view, reform of the Magistrates’ 
Court lies not in- abolishing the lay justices in favour of 
stipendiaries, but in improving the methods of appointing 
justices and’ in providing much easier facilities. for appeal ? 
But the interests of justice in this country are not helped 
by the suggestion that there are no evils to be remedied in 
the Courts of Summary Jurisdiction. If any of your readers 
want further evidence, they should read English Justice, 
by: “ Solicitor *’ (Routledge). Even if they do not agree 
with nine-tenths of that indictment they must still feel 
that the need for reform is urgent.—TI am, Sir, &c., 

E. Roy Catvert. 

Parliament Mansions, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 


THE J.P. IN NORTHERN IRELAND 
[To the Editor of THe Srecraror.] 
Sin,The able article on Justices, in, your issue of December. 
23rd, was read with much interest in Northern Ireland. It 
refers to the King’s Commission, first issued under the Statute 
of 1360, and commanding Justices to inquire by the oaths of 
good men (the Grand Jury) and to determine (by a petty 
Jury) all felonies, &c. When, some centuries later, Justices 
acquired power to hear petty cases without a Jury (i.e., 
summarily) trial by Justices was practically trial by Jury ; 
for both acted on common sense and local knowledge and 
arrived at truth and justice perhaps as surely as if guided by 
all the rules of legal chicanery. The English Constitution 
entrusts' the liberty of the subject not to the decision of learned 
lawyers, but to that of plain men. The common people have 
had justice administered in local venues by their neighbours, 
jurors and justices; hence their traditional respect for the 
law. ‘‘ No system in the world,’ Mr. Walling asserts ‘“ is 
more efficient.”” We are very pleased to learn that the lay 


Justice is, after so many centuries, still a vital and a popular 


institution in England. 

In Ireland the Justice has not fared so well. There are 
some who think that all volunteers in the work of government 
should be eliminated, that the people would be much better 
tuled by paid State offieials—by a bureaucracy of which the 
highest type is in Moscow. In the Free State the English 
Institution of lay Justices is no more. In the North, the 
Government is in “a strait betwixt two,” desiring to abolish 
but shrinking from so great a break with the past; for in 
Ulster since the Plantation the chief men have been put in 
the Commission with the Judges and K.C.s, and have been 
the chief upholders of the King’s Peace. For ten years past 
their’ supersession has been aimed at, not openly, but by a 
process called by the Lord Chief Justice “ nibbling,’ and 
which he condemns. There are-1,523 Justices and the Govern- 
ment adds-to them daily, while threatening ‘ to sack the lot.” 





The Commission commands ‘these Justices to assemble in 
their Quarter Sessions ; but if.a country gentleman attends, it 
is at the risk of being ordered, if not into the dock, at least 
to a distance from the bénch.” The paid lawyer who in modern 
times was brought in to assist the Justices, is now, in some 
cases, the sole Judge. He at least is a qualified lawyer. 

But the paid Magistrate in the Petty Sessions’ need not -be 
a lawyer at all: formerly they were mostly ex-oflicers of 
police and did not inspire confidence in the populace who sus-. 
pected them (without grounds) of being subservient to the 
Executive at whose pleasure they hold office. 

In some cases paid and unpaid are equal and sit together. 
Suppose, however, a case is called against a *bus-man for over- 
crowding, or against a dealer selling decayed eggs, then the 
Justices (even if they include a Judge or K.C.}) must retreat 
from the seat of Justice. 

Another performance (in the Gilbert and Sullivan style) 
often takes place: several Justices take their seat in Petty 
Sessions : the Clerk informs them that all the cases listed are 
for the Resident Magistrate : he does not come: the Justices 
are powerless, even to adjourn the Court. 

The solicitors complain that they and their clients should 
have been brought long distances to take part. in such’ a 
fiasco. Or the converse may happen: the R.M. arrives, after 
a long journey, to find there is no work for him. Whether he 
has anything to do or not is a matter of chance: he is not 
allowed to arrange the business. That is done for him by a 
central Government Bureau, the members of which are un- 
encumbered by any knowledge of Petty Sessions Courts. 

We have not space to describe the oddities of this hybrid 
system : it is illogical, inconvenient and expensive, and ought 
to be ended. What is to replace it ? Officialdom favours paid 
Magistrates alone—that will involve appointing qualified 
lawyers and giving them a tenure that will remove suspicion 
of their impartiality. 

The other and, as most ordinary people think, the better: 
way, has been suggested by the Magistrates Association 
viz. : to combine the legal and lay elements—let two Justices 
sit with the Resident Magistrate ; the Justices in each District 
to prepare a rota. This plan has the further advantage that it 
utilizes the good will and experience of 1,523 Magistrates for tlie 
future benefit of this land, which they and their forefathers 
have served in the past. 

The Government. boast. they are keeping step with England. 

* The lay Justice,’ Mr. Walling says, “ is a natural product 
of the English conception of Society and well suited to English 
needs.” If the Government are not satisfied of his utility in 
Ulster, let them refer the whole matter—of Justices paid and 
honorary and of Petty Sessions Courts—to a Committee for 
inquiry and recommendations... The worst thing they can do 
is to do nothing.—We are Sir, &c., 

Rosert J. KENNEDY (Chairman) 
JAMES WILLIAMSON (Seeretary) © 
(Council of the Magistrates Association of Northern Ireland), 


GOLD IN KENYA 

[To the Editor of Tue Specrarvor.]. 
Sin,—The unintelligent placidity with which people have’ 
unquestioningly accepted the contention that the gold in 
Kenya must be mined is astonishing. A few weeks ago The 
Spectator wrote: ‘* No one will deny that the gold must be 
mined.’? Thé rest of your readers having remained silent, I 
feel compelled to raise my lonely voice against this thoughtless 
assumption. 

Consider what will be the course of events in hin during 
the next few years. Many. natives will be evicted. from their 
property with more or less evil results ; thousands of the worst 
kind of men in the world will descend on the unfortunate: 
place; thousands of labourers will grunt and sweat and 
disembowel the country, leaving it useless. for future genera- 
tions ; machinery will be imported and railroads constructed: 
at vast expense ; joint-stock companies will be formed, and 
an amount of capital sufficient to rehouse half the population 
of London, will be squandered in order that a few bears, like . 
the red men on the coast of Coromandel, may scalp one 
another on the London Stock Exchange. : 

On the other side of the balance-shect there will be a few 
tons of a rather dull, unattractive yellow metal, totally unfit- 
for any practical purpose except for one to which it is highly 
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unlikely that it will ever be put: namely to be coined into a 
small round token of wealth. Probably it will be kept in 
bars for a time in the vaults of the Bank of England, and when 
it finally crosses the Atlantic, it will be accompanied by special 
detectives all the way and have a guard of soldiers as far as 
Victoria Station.—I am, Sir, &e., ANDREW G, GILCHRIST. 

20 Norfolk Square, Hyde Park. 

[The Government of Kenya, with the Colonial Office behind 
it, may be assumed capable of seeing that the mining opera- 
tions are carried out under other conditions than those that 
our correspondent suggests.—Ep. The Spectator.] 


RACING AND BETTING 5 
[Yo the Editor of THe Srecrator.] 
Srr,—Does anyone really suppose that horse-racing would 
exist for another twenty years if all betting on the course or 
‘away ” were abolished? The mushroom growth of Grey- 
hound racecourses would never have worried the welfare 
workers of England had betting been banned from the start, 
tut why should not the same excuse be used for dog-racing 
as for horse-racing—the improvement of horse-breeding— 
why not the improvement of dog-breeding ? Are horses 
likely to be of much more use than dogs in say another ten 
years? Originally no doubt the racecourse was _ really 
important for the army and for every other institution where 
horses were, but are no longer a necessity—now the only 
reason for the improvement. of horse-breeding is for the 
improvement of race-horses and hunters, why then should not 
dog-breeding be fer the improvement of racing dogs and 
sporting dogs, surely as important or even more important, 
for race-horses and hunters are for the few and dogs for the 
many ?—I am, Sir, &c., V. L. BatrcueELor. 
Hill Wootton House, near Warwick. 





“BUILD NOW” 

[To the Editor of TuE Sprc7raror.]} 
Srr,—In view of the present interest in the “ Build Now” 
eampaign, I should like to point out one or two facts as far 
as London is concerned. A few weeks ago a census was taken 
of the unemployment. amongst building operatives in the 
L.C.€. area. There were 28,162 on the live register, of whom 
16,588 were skilled and 11,574 unskilled. Among the skilled 
craftsmen, many of whom are quickly losing their skill because 
ef the long spell of unemployment, were 3,626 Carpenters and 
Joiners, 1,599 Bricklayers, 449 Masons, 104 Slaters and Tilers, 
1,002 Plasterers and Wall and: Floor-tilers, 8,605 Painters and 
Decorators, and 1,203 Plumbers, Glaziers and Gas Fitters. 
Their eost in unemployment pay for the total of 28,162 was 
£24,024 E3s. 10d. per week, which works. out: at £1,249,352 per 
annum. 

That is the situation in the London area controlled by the 
L.C.C., which, of course, is. only a part of the Greater London 
area, What the cost of unemployment in the building industry 
throughout the country is and the numbers involved, I cannot 
say, but the figures: must be staggering. The only point I 
wish to make is that it is uneconomic eeonomy to spend this 
money without any return at.all when it could be safely and 
wisely invested in bricks and mortar to the benefit of the 
country, at the same time creating work for and earning the 
profound gratitude of many thousands. of British craftsmen 
and workers in a hundred and one industries.—I am, Sir, &c., 


34 Russell Square, Ernest J. Brown, Director, 
W.C. 1. London Master Builders’ Association. 


“SAYINGS THAT WERE NEVER UTTERED” 
[To the Editer of Tue Srecraror.] 
Sir,—Thackeray’s absurd version of Wolfe’s dying words 
given with all the air of “ inside information,” is not his only 
blunder in The Virginians. His version of Braddock’s defeat 
has had a lasting influence on magazine and similar writers, 
particularly Americans, as being of a flattering nature. 
Braddock was not a blundering fool—nor was he ambushed 
and surprised by the Franco-Indian force that destroyed 
his own. He made no mistake whatever in his dispositions 
against surprise. It was merely the inability of European 
trained infantry suddenly to adapt themselves to backwood 
warfare—the fault of the Home Government, who planned 


and dictated everything. Thackeray, if memory serves me, 
quotes the legend of ‘ 500: Virginians ’’ who alone held the 
enemy. There were just 800 colonials. at Braddock’s. defeat— 
Virginians, New Yorkers, and Carolinians. Their job, as showa 
in the contemporary plan of the battle, was to guard the 
baggage in the rear, which they did, taking cover no doubt 
according to backwoods custem while the British infantry 
took that ghastly two hours’ punishment from mostly unseen 
foes, standing, according to the description, when the panig 
set in, the entire force, including the colonials, flying back at ence 
across the Menongalola. There was no pursuit. The scalps 
and plunder on the battlefield were too much for the savages, 
Just twenty years later ‘‘ Nicholas Cresswell” from Derbyshire, 
riding over the Western trail which “ Braddock’s. road” 
had become, saw relics of the battle, including many skulls 
and bones, still thick on the ground.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Rye. A. G. BrapDLey. 


OFF WITH THE DANCE? 

[To the Editor of Tue Srecrator.] 
Sir,—Surely your correspondent, Mr. E. A. Leney, does. not 
consider his views on Radio Programmes representative of 
more than a very small percentage of listeners'? I am of the 
epinion that it is only an unreasonable man who, with at least 
three stations giving him other than dance musie for seven- 
eighths of their programmes, still begrudges that. last. eighth 
to these of us who find pleasure and relaxation in listening te 
a good dance band. 

If he cannot find satisfaction in ten and a half hours: given 
up to a genera ‘programme I do not think he will find it in 
twelve hours. There is also this to be said for the average 
dance bands to be heard on the wireless, they are at least 
representative of the best in their particular sphere.—I am, 
Sir, &c., T. A. Burerss WEsBB. 

388, Kensington Road, Selly Park, Birmingham. 


THE HAPPINESS OF PARROTS 
[To the Editor of Tux Sprectxror.] 
Sir,—I am amazed at Sir W. Beach Thomas’ statement that 
** most pretty Polls ... . would prefer the freedom of their 
bars to the freedom of field and wood.” Does he imagine 
they are bred in eaptivity ? To anyone who has seen happy 
parrots flying about in the jungles of their native lands, the 
sight of a parrot in a tiny cage is no less pitiable and repulsive 
than that of a lark or nightingale ‘in the same cruel circum- 
stanees.—I am, Sir,. &c., 
Linian M. Russexx. 
The Overseas. League, Park Place, S.W.1. 


IN SEARCH OF GOD 
[To the Editor of Tue Spectator] 
Srr,— Mr. G. Bernard Shaw, in his latest book, makes his 
Black Girl earry a knobkerrie! As one who is acquainted 
with the Native Territories—Bechuanaland, Natal and Zulu- 
land, as well as the Cape both east and west—I can state that 
no black girl or woman ever carries a knobkerrie. Mr. Shaw 
is an unreliable observer and his writings seem to: be super- 
ficial and unworthy.—TI am, Sir, &c., 


Ladysmith, South Africa. Pattie TOWNSHEND. 


The Red Squate, Moscow 
(Lenin Loquitur) 
I usep this life for what it is, 
—A field for economic strife. 
I knew there was no second life 
And there is nothing that I miss. 
What would I ask for, more than. this ? 
I took Reality to wife. 
She gave me what I asked,—a knife 
Whose edge was sweeter than a kiss, 
Faith dropped, I played for Truth, instead. ; 
Fancy I told to disappear. 
(Deal the cards well, when you begin ; 
The hand that holds the trumps will win.) 
Has Fancy gone ? or is she here ? 
Folk come to look upon me,. dead. 
’ RW. V. 
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A Pro-Consul on Egypt 


By Srr WILLIAM BrunyatTe. 


“Lorp CroMEr’s Modern Egypt,” says Lord L , in the 
Preface to the volume before me,* “ is the criteric.s by which 
all subsequent histories of the British sojourn in the Nile 
valley must inevitably be judged.” Modern Egypt is, indeed, 
so much Lord Cromer’s own creation, his book so essentially 
a personal record, as to suggest that future writers might do 
well to adopt a form which will best avoid the challenge of 
comparison. Lord Lloyd, however, has adopted the coura- 
geous course, and the very title of his book proclaims it a 
sequel, intended to bring the story of the British Occupation 
of Egypt down to the latest possible date. The period to be 
reviewed falls naturally into three phases—the Consul-General- 
ships of Sir Eldon Gorst and Lord Kitchener (1907-14), during 
which the Cromerian régime continued, though in other hands : 
the War and its immediate sequelae (1914-19), which is part of 
a wider story; and the period from 1920 on, during which 
anything remaining of the Cromerian system was progres- 
sively jettisoned. Of the third phase the special characteristic 
is, perhaps, that since 1922 the High Commissioner has had 
no systematic access to the papers of the local government ; 
from being in large part an administrator he has become 
almost exclusively a diplomat. 

The present volume ends with the end of the second of those 
two phases and with the arrival of Lord Milner’s Mission. 
Volume II will contain Lord Lloyd’s criticisms of the régime 
of his immediate predecessor, with his apologia for his own 
policy, and with his relations with the Foreign Office and with 
Egyptian Ministers. The prospect so opened up is a somewhat 
alarming one. Returning pro-consuls of a certain rank can 
secure a wide publicity for the results of their experience 
by debate in the House of Lords, thoughit is sometimes doubt- 
ful how far they are wise to do so. That they should belabour 
each other in print, quoting freely from official papers written 
in some cases by officials precluded from public controversy, 
would be wholly unedifying. Even in the present volume 
Lord Lloyd expresses doubts as to the wisdom of Lord 
Allenby’s appointment as High Commissioner, strongly con- 
demns his decision to bring back Sa’ad Zaglul and his asso- 
ciates from Malta, and criticizes both the sending of Lord 
Milner’s Mission and the delay in its despatch. 

From the earlier chapters of the present volume it would 
appear that, however great his admiration for Lord Cromer’s 
person and character, Lord Lloyd has but little sympathy with 
the principles on which his régime was founded. For Lord 
Lloyd is an avowed Imperialist and an open disbeliever in 
democratic institutions as a panacea for the distresses of 
Eastern peoples, while Lord Cromer was bred in an earlier 
Liberal school, and must be taken to have believed in the 
self-government for which he was preparing the Egyptians. 
The Gorst régime (1907-11) comes in for considerable and, 
in general, well-founded criticism. There is, however, no 
attempt to examine how far the melancholy experiences of 
those four years were due to the unsuitability of Lord Cromer’s 
mantle for any but his own wear. Lord Kitchener’s con- 
spicuous qualities—his idealism and his uncanny flashes of 
insight—have by this time become familiar to his fellow- 
countrymen, no less than his characteristic defects, and their 
interplay is well brought out in the chapters devoted to his 
régime (1911-14). 

A special chapter (Chapter II) is devoted to the problem of 
the capitulations, the intimate connexion of which with the 
Egyptian problem Lord Lloyd fully recognizes—but, while 
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a technically accurate account is given of their main incidents 
there is no apparent grasp of the way in which they have, 
as the result of various palliatives and notably of the develop- 
ment of the Mixed Tribunals, become so interwoven with the 
whole fabric of Egyptian administration that their disappear- 
ance would involve something like an entire re-casting of 
Egyptian institutions. They appear again in Chapter XVIII 
where reference is made to the Report (drawn, if I may say 
80, without impropriety, by myself) of a Committee appointed 
by Lord Kitchener, on the instructions of the Secretary of 
State, to advise upon the measures proper to accompany 
the disappearance of the capitulations. The recommendations 
of the Committee are dismissed in five lines which deserve 
textual citation : 

** Their recommendations for amalgamation need not be 
considered, because the outbreak of War caused them to be 
irretrievably pigeon-holed until they were out-of-date, and 
because they were not in the form which the Secretary of 
State required.” 

Now it is far from easy to see how recommendations pigeon- 
holed in 1914, when they were still in the confidential stage, 
can have any connexion with political difficulties arising 
in 1917-18. But it happens that the statement is in direct 
opposition to the facts. The recommendations were closely 
followed in a Draft Organic Law for Unified Courts prepared 
in 1915. A Capitulations Commission was set up whose full 
proceedings were regularly forwarded to the Residency and to 
the Foreign Office ; and any adequate study of their origin 
would have precluded such a statement as that now under 
comment. 

If I appear to dwell on this misunderstanding of the situ- 
ation, it is because a similar failure to grasp realities appears 
when Lord Lloyd comes to deal with the measures taken 
upon the outbreak of War. Lord Lloyd notes that this measure 
was taken by the Council of Ministers and that by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and refers to Chirol’s Egyptian Problems 
as enumerating measures taken in India which were not 
taken in Egypt. But the measures proper to be taken by 
an autonomous Government are not necessarily open to one 
whose legislation is not binding upon foreigners. Suffice 
to say that, with every possibility of conflict with the Mixed 
Tribunals and with foreign Consuls, such conflict was, in fact, 
avoided. Friction between the civil and military authorities 
was equally non-existent. 

Lord Lloyd would have preferred annexation to the 
declaration of the Protectorate when war with Turkey was 
declared, if only as the most straightforward way of ending 
the capitulations, and regards the action in fact taken as 
evidence of timidity. As one who saw events at close quarters, 
I had no consciousness of a lack of courage on the part of 
those responsible. They realized the difficulties inherent 
in the sudden acceptance of responsibility for the government 
of a population of 13,000,000 through new channels: but 
primarily they were concerned with the continuity of our 
existing policy and with what was due to the Egyptian 
people. And the dangers of governing without Ministers 
were proved to be real enough in 1918-19. 

The Egyptian problem still remains. As one who served 
for many years in Egypt I should be glad to see it settled on 
lines appropriate to existing conditions—quite other than the 
conditions with which I was once familiar. For that I take 
the first requisite to be the appearance of a High Commissioner 
with the personality and qualities necessary to capture the 
imagination of leading Egyptians, 
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Wordsworth and Burns 


The Lost Leader. A Study of Wordsworth. By Hugh I’Anson 
. Fausset. (Cape. 12s. 6d.) 
The Life of Robert Burns. By Franklin Bliss Snyder. (New 
York, The Macmillan Company. 18s.) 

TuESE two volumes are examples of contrasted methods in 
biography. Mr. Snyder writes about the external life of his 
subject, in great detail ; Mr. Fausset devotes himself to the 
inner self, and makes a little fact go a very long way. Mr. 
Snyder’s book is a full and lengthy biography, packed with 
references to his authorities; Mr. Fausset’s is, avowedly, 
a study of but one aspect of the life of Wordsworth, in which 
the author and his hero have the field to themselves. 

To the reviewer, unless he is to deal with the book in 
scholarly detail, Mr. Snyder’s Life of Burns gives an easy 
task. On its accuracy the experts must decide: but to any 
careful reader it is clear that here is a book which embodies 
the latest information on Burns, a book which is fully docu- 
mented, well illustrated, and written with a balanced judgement 
and in an inoffensive style; it is an interesting book, and it 
should be a valuable work of reference. 

The Lost Leader must be judged by different standards. 
When Mr. Fausset deals with an author, facts (as he showed 
in the study of John Donne which he published some years 
ago) are not his main concern; he is interested in recon- 
structing a writer’s mind and its development by study of 
his works. For such a study he could hardly have a more 
fitting subject than Wordsworth. Dorothy Wordsworth’s 
journal, The Prelude in its earlier and later versions, the letters 
that passed between Wordsworth and his friends, together 
with the recently discovered facts about Wordsworth’s 
relations with Annette Vallon—these give Mr. Fausset just 
the material that he requires. 

Out of these he takes what he needs to support the thesis 
that Wordsworth through contact with men and cities, 
through observing the ruin brought on human beings and on 
whole nations by the free play of natural passion, lost the 
serene confidence in Nature and in the perfectibility of man by 
liberty which illuminated his youth, and instead of adapting 
himself to the sterner facts of life by a courageous mental 
discipline, relapsed into an unenlightened rustic philosophy 
which led him to despise intellectual enlightenment and was 
inadequate to his own spiritual needs. Wordsworth was 
thus an apostate, a lost leader, and his history after 1815 
(at which point Mr. Fausset brings his study to an end) is 
the record of a spoiled life ; we are confronted with a bigoted 
and hardly articulate conservative, where there had been 
before an untrammelled mind expressing itself with lyrical 
spontaneity. 

When the poems written by Wordsworth in the period 
1797-1815 are examined in the light of the known events of 
his early life, this view will be found at many points to be 
confirmed. But it is not necessary in order to reach this 
conclusion to acquiesce in all the identifications and explana- 
tions advanced by Mr. Fausset. It is doubtful, for instance, 
whether Wordsworth was conscious how predominant in his 
mind was the motif of a girl betrayed and forsaken by her 
lover, and how far Annette was in his mind when he wrote 
such poems. Yet their frequency is no doubt some measure of 
the depth of his own remorse. 

Again, though we may agree in the main with Mr. Fausset’s 
account of the development of Wordsworth’s personality, we 
cannot but hesitate to attach to his internal struggles the 
universal importance that Mr. Fausset sees in them—(“ It is 
for us of the modern world to decide whether we will, in our 
different but even more challenging circumstances, follow his 
example”; ‘our purpose in this book has simply been to 
suggest through the life history ofa . . . great poet something 
of what those forces [the ‘ mysterious forces of life ’] demand 
if mankind is to grow beyond its present stage of conflict,” 
and so on). 

Enough has perhaps been said to indicate the merits and the 
defects of the book. It is a sympathetic attempt to trace 
the course of Wordsworth’s development; nor is it in the 
main misleading, for the limpidity of the poet’s character 
and the fullness of the personal material in which it is revealed 
safeguard Mr. Fausset from the vagaries of which he has been 
guilty in exploring less open and less well-charted territories, 


But the same reasons which protect him from error in 
writing this book really obviate the necessity for writing it at 
all. The substance of it could have been put out in an essay 
one-tenth its length; its dimensions are due only to a long- 
windedness which is the result of loose thinking. Having 
grasped the essentials of the story, which are plain to every 
intelligent student of The Prelude and of M. Legouis’ discoveries, 
Mr, Fausset spins to interminable length his moral discourse, 
repeating the words “life,” ‘* reality,” “ eternity,” ‘* soul,” 
** nature,” in contexts which show that he uses them more as 
spells to induce an elevated atmosphere than as terms of 
thought. 

Mr. Fausset subjects to this process everything that he 
records or quotes: the “* simple child ’’ of “‘ We Are Seven” 
‘* is too instinctively alive for such mental concepts as death and 
life to have any meaning for her. Or, to put it more succinctly, 
she is life, and therefore she cannot know death.” Again, 
when Wordsworth writes of moments when 

“we are laid asleep 

In body, and become a living soul.” 
Mr. Fausset comments “ there are moments . . . when the 
ordinary faculties are over-ruled. They are caught up and 
reconciled in a spirit which is eternal ; the bodily faculties of 
sense-perception and thought no longer exist as such... . 
The divided self has been made whole in the eternal unity.” 
This is simply a translation of Wordsworth into misty philo- 
sophical jargon. And the book consists largely of such pas- 
sages, the writing of which is a process that finds its closest 
parallel in the making of bread-and-milk. It is to be feared 
that those who are not interested in Wordsworth will not be 
interested in Mr. Fausset’s book, while those who are will be 
content with that history of the poet’s mind which has been 
left us by the poet himself and by his friends. 
JOHN SPARROW. 


The Corn Laws 


The Corn Laws and Social England. By C.R. Fay. (Cambridge 
Press. 10s. 6d.) 

Tuts book, though it is the work of a man with an interesting 
and penetrating mind, is not an attractive book for the general 
reader. It contains a series of studies on different aspects 
of the Corn Laws, with an account of the London Corn Market, 
all of them important to the economist, but when they are 
assembied and other chapters added, the result is a work 
lacking unity and coherence. The use of old articles as 
material for a book is an art to itself, and reconditioning, 
in books as in houses, demands special care for plan and 
synthesis. Mr. Fay has neglected this task, and his book 
remains a collection of rather miscellaneous material. He is 
constantly throwing out interesting ideas but he rarely follows 
them up very far. The title of his work raises hopes that 
are disappointed. For the struggle over the Corn Laws 
occurred in an England in which discontent was widespread 
and acute. The campaign against the Corn Laws should 
be put in its place in this violent disturbance. Mr. Fay 
dismisses Chartism as froth, and he hardly mentions the 
questions of Factory Reform and Public Health. In this 
sense he writes not as a historian might be expected to write 
in 1932, but as an ardent repealer, only able to think about 
one question, would have written in 1845. 

In his description of the campaign Mr. Fay rightly lays 
stress on the facilities for agitation provided by the new 
railways, the cheap post and the popular Press. A new 
weapon had come into the hands of reformers with the new 
taste for periodical literature. The Repealers distributed 
nine million carefully argued tracts to a public which had 
taken to reading newspapers after the reduction of the paper 
duties. At one time the Anti-Corn Law League was spending 
a thousand pounds a week. Such lavish propaganda was 
only possible because the Repealers had a wealthy organ- 
ization and spoke for a prosperous class. Mr. Fay says that 
the Repealers can hardly be called exponents of class warfare, 
for they were cordial to any landlords who agreed with them ; 
not perhaps a very severe test. The Repealers boasted in 
their organ that their agitation was unique in English history 
as an agitation founded and conducted exclusively by the 
middle classes, and nobody can study the campaign without 
coming to the conclusion that the Repealers drew their 
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financial strength from the sense of class interest and their 
militant strength from the sense of class antagonism. Even 
Cobden, a man whose superb power lay in persuasion rather 
than invective, spoke of the landlords as plunderers who 
robbed the beehives of industry. 

Dr. Knowles said in her book on the Industrial and Com- 
mercial Revolutions of the nineteenth century that Cobden 
calculated in 1845 that the English producer of corn would 
always have a protective tariff of 10s. a quarter, the cost of 
moving wheat from Dantzig to London. Mr. Fay quotes 
a prophecy made by McCulloch, ** with the classical economist’s 
sure instinct for the short run,” in 1841: ‘“ It is needless to 
take up the reader’s time by entering into any lengthened 
details with respect to the corn trade of the United States. 
It is abundantly certain that we need not look to that quarter 
for any considerable supplies.” For ten years after Repeal 
the prophecy of the landlords that repeal would ruin agri- 
culture looked absurd ; so did the prophecy of the Repealers 
that Repeal would bring a material reduction in the price 
of food. What Repeal did in those years was to keep prices 
from going higher. Agriculture stood well enough until 
the seventies, when it lost the protection that Cobden thought 
Nature had given to it. ‘“ By this time, however,” says 
Mr. Fay, ‘‘ Cobden was in his grave and the Anti-Corn Law 
league a memory; and the English farmer, with his landlord 
behind him, had to stand the shock or make way for the 
hardy Scot. If England had possessed, as Cobden and 
Bright desired, a strong peasant proprietary, would the 
story have been the same, or would the country have saved 
its peasants from ruin by returning to that Protection which 
Cobden and Bright destroyed ? ” 

This is an interesting question, for Mr. Fay evidently thinks 
that Cobden’s two ambitions were incompatible. If he 
could have freed the land he would have brought England 
back to Protection. Cobden himself gave as the obstacle 
to freeing the land the great increase of our manufactures 
that had followed Repeal. ‘So long as this prosperity of 
our manufactures continues,” he wrote, “there will be no 
great outcry against the landed monopoly.”’ So on Cobden’s 
own view Free Trade, if it had reduced the landlords’ rents, 
had made their power, for the time at any rate, more secure. 
Thus from a different point of view he seems to have come 


to the same conclusion as Mr. Fay. J. L. Hammonp. 


Some New Kitchen Grammars 


Away, Dull Cookery! By T. Earle Welby. (Lovat Dickson. 6s. 
Good Food. By Ambrose Heath. (Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d.) 


The Week-End Cookery Book. By G. M. Boumphrey. (The 
Soncino Press. 5s.) 
The Book of Breakfasts. By F. Marian McNeill. (Alexander 


Maclehose. 3s. 6d.) 


Curries and Other Indian Dishes. 
(Desmond Harmsworth. 3s. 6d.) 


Savouries and Hors d’Oeuvres. By X. M. Boulestin and A. H. 
Adair. (Heinemann. 2s.) 


I PREFER to believe that a compositor perversely transposed 
the titles of Away, Dull Cookery ! and Good Food, for each is so 
much more appropriate to the manner of the other. The 
former, a livre sérieux, is a real contribution to gastronomy ; 
the latter belongs to that class of “ brighter and better” 
manuals whose writers confidently assume the synonymity of 
these alliterative comparatives. Though Mr. Earle Welby 
claims he has ruthlessly excluded “ all dull dishes,” I fear that 
many bright people, beguiled by his apostrophic avaunt into 
reading mere ‘‘ stuffy sense ” instead of scintillating nonsense, 
will turn and rend him with: ‘“* If plain consommé, boiled cod, 
wine jellies, and all those fussily orthodox French sweets you 
offer us are not as dull as dish-cloths, what in the name of 
hashed mutton is?” And as one who for years had night 
after night to face the chillingly pompous perfection of Mr. 


By Mulk Raj Anand. 


‘Welby’s revered Bavarois, Bourdaloues, and Condés in their 


native land, I should feel a sneaking sympathy with this 
summary judgement. Our native sweets, which he virtually 
ignores, are certainly unpretentiously simple; but unless 
badly prepared they are seldom dull or, what is far worse, 
cloying. There are so many things in which our superiority 
over foreigners is a fond, and not very creditable, delusion that 
we ought surely to feel legitimate pride in one of the few 


exceptions that proves the French rule : our unquestionable 
supremacy in puddings. On the other hand, though Mr. 
Welby says Sauce Cumberland is “‘ a credit to England ” the 
history of gastronomy tells us that it was invented by the 
French cook of a Hanoverian general. Incidentally the 
receipt for Sauce Mornay, to which readers are twice referred, 
is absent from the excellent chapter on sauce-making. 

Until I glanced back and found the dedication to his wife 
I never doubted that Ambrose Heath was the pseudonym of 
one of those ‘“‘ female cookery experts of the popular Press” 
whom Mr. Welby trounces, for Good Food reads like this : 

‘** Whitebait, those pathetic little silver darlings ... Boiled 
rabbit, even supplemented by the cajolery of forcemeat balls and 
pickled pork . . . Jack Frost should help our larder with Brussels 
Sprouts . . . New potatoes, by the way, are as yet a mere mirage 
of their true selves and can only be eaten for the new adventure 
: When we are thinking of spicy things, apples with cinnamon 


have an Eastern atmosphere about them... In the Gay City...” 


There are 450 brightly dainty recipes from many lands, and 
“ elegant extras ” for 

“the many ambitious young hostesses in flats, small houses and 
suburban villas who want to know more about Good Food for their 


own and their friends’ pleasure, and possibly—and who shall blame 
them ?—with an eye to social advancement.” 


Apart from Mr. Edward Bawden’s charming illustrations, the 
best part of this book—which bewails seasonally-departing 
larder migrants with more elegiac alases than any classical 
French tragedy contains—is its waterproof and washable 
binding. 

The Week-end Cookery Book is based on stores and equipment 
which have for years been comfortably housed in the author’s 
eight by six feet caravan. Mr. Boumphrey’s culinary realism 
has the merit of never losing sight of the present distress of 
those ‘‘ who once had more or less professional cooks, or even 
chefs, and are now obliged to rely on their own unpractised 
efforts.” Yet it summarily rejects ‘ the good, plain school, 
with all its implications.’ One particularly pernicious 
“good plain” heresy (which I am shocked to find Miss 
McNeill has given fresh currency to) is neatly exploded in a 
phrase likely to be remembered : ‘“‘ Milk or cream should never 
be added in making an omelette—unless fried custard is 
preferred.”” Iam sorry Mr. Boumphrey gave a receipt for that 
insipid beef rissole, ‘‘ Hamburg Steak ” (unknown in Germany), 
instead of the genuine, and very savoury, “‘ Deutsches Steak * 
prepared with equal quantities of freshly-minced pork, veal, 
and beef. One of his best tips for amateur scullions is how to 
prevent boiling milk forming that disgusting skin which makes 
children retch, and has made so many adults abjure café-au- 
lait. This practical and timely book, which eliminates nothing 
essential and everything that is not, has only one defect. It 
refuses to stay open—even at the “* Using Up” section, or 
before his most salutary warnings. 

“The breakfast!” exclaims Dr. Redgill in Susan Ferrier’, 
“Marriage,” after a vehement denunciation of the Scottish dinners 
“that’s what redeems the land—and every district has its peculiar 


excellence. In Aberdeenshire you have the Finnan haddo’ with a 
flavour all its own, vastly relishing.” 


The pure Celt is a pretty feckless cook, as Miss Marian 
McNeill’s specimen “* Irish Breakfast ’” proves; and she tells 
us it was from Flemish settlers that the Scots learnt their skill 
in curing fish. Her delightfully written Book of Breakfasts 
(150 receipts—most of them, very properly, Scottish), is easily 
the best on the subject. But how can such a fervent patriot 
bring herself to mention American proprietary cereals in the 
same breath as so noble a natural food as Scots porridge ? 
To plan menus for dietetic cranks is callously to rob them of 
their chief occupation in life. 

“ Curry,” Mr. Welby reminds us, “ is not a way of getting 
rid of unpleasant scraps of meat. It is idle,” as the 150 simple 
receipts of Dr. Anand’s Curries and Other Indian Dishes reveal, 
** to introduce little refinements which count for nothing in the 
final result since powerful condiments will abolish their 
contribution.” This book supplies a long-felt want. 

M. Boulestin’s 127 invaluable Savouries and Hors dGiuvres 
include the Swiss Fondue, but not that delicious German 
Italienischer Salat. Rightly bracketing Double Gloucester 
with ordinary white Lancashire as the world’s most perfect 
toasting cheese, he finds it exceedingly odd that ‘ soapy 
Cheddar and strong Gorgonzola, or bits of things queerly 
shaped and of doubtful origin in silver paper,” should be the 
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only kinds generally obtainable in England, But he admits 
that 

‘people who do not appreciate the marvellous indescribable charm, 
humble, almost coy, yet powerful, of Wensleydale, are not tempted to 
finish a meal with one of those hard little cubes chasing each other on 
a large plate before ending their miserable life in a mouse-trap.” 


P. Morton SHAND. 


Count Cagliostro 
Count Cagliostro: An Authentic Story of a Mysterious Life. 
By Constantin Photiades. (Rider. 12s. 6d.) 

WHATEVER may have been genuine about Cagliostro, his name 
presumably stands, in the minds of workaday people, as that 
of one of the most famous exponents of what Mr. Chesterton 
would no doubt call “* the kind of nonsense that is called 
psychic.” The man who “ eulogized Scripture as a complete 
repertory of magic ”’ and Christ as “* the first of the thaumatur- 
gists”; who dominated gullible baronesses and the stupid 
Cardinal de Rohan-Guemenée with “ the eye of a hawk gazing 
on its prey ’ ; who told Lavater that the sources of his know- 
ledge lay in herbis, in verbis, in lapidibus ; who drew emblems 
in the air with a naked sword as he cried, *“* Helion ! Melion ! 
Tetragrammaton!”; who manufactured the Yellow Pills, 
the Liquid for Women, the Wine of Egypt, and the Extract 
of Saturn ; who was lampooned by Catherine of Russia under 
the name of Kalifalksherton; who was thrown out of a 
Kentish country house for failing to substantiate his claim to 
be ‘* one of the foremost living artists of Italy ” ; who called 
himself the Grand Cophte, was imprisoned in the Bastille, and 
had a house in Sloane Street with ‘‘ a garden of rolling lawns and 
shady trees, through which ran a stream,”’ to say nothing of a 
gigantic negro footman ‘ dressed in Oriental fashion ” ; who 
began in the slums of Palermo, travelled all over Europe, and 
ended in a remote fortress in the Apennines—charlatan or not, 
the man who did all this was no ordinary man. It is scarcely 
possible to judge, to understand, or even to grasp all the facts 
of such a baroque career. The best one can do is to follow 
Goethe, who, without attributing supernatural powers to 
Cagliostro, declared that ‘‘ such men reveal certain aspects of 
humanity which could scarcely be studied elsewhere.” 

The volume under review certainly affords detailed material 
for the study of the boastful and crooked mage, or for a fine 
picaresque novel, but the manner of its presentment is con- 
scientious rather than skilful. Monsieur Photiades has pro- 
duced an elaborate collection of facts, which are not always 
tidily arranged, and in view of the nature of the task he set 
himself it is really astonishing that there should be no index. 
The translator surprisingly tells us in a preface that the book 
** combines the fascination of a ‘ thriller ’ with the charm of a 
romance,” but it would be truer to say that it affords a loose 
panoramic view of certain aspects of cighteenth-century life, 
and that it falls neither into the category of scientific works 
nor of works of entertainment. In serious books we do not 
expect magicians to transfix noblewomen with a fiery gaze; in 
an amusing one we are disheartened by statements like this : 

“ After having rested eight or ten days at the Hétellerie de 
l’Esprit on the Quay St. Thomas, M. and Mme. Cagliostro moved 
to the Vicille-Rue-du-Marché-aux-Vins, joining Saint Pierre le 
Vieux, where the landlord Vogt gave them the rooms formerly 
occupied by Jean Frédéric de Medem, Elisabeth von der Recke’s 
beloved brother.” 

The endless cuckoldry and swindling of Cagliostro’s youth 
make dry and sordid reading, but the famous affair of the 
Queen’s Necklace is really interesting. And it is mildly enter- 
taining to follow M. Photiades into the by-ways of unorthodox 
freemasonry which led to the Women’s Lodge presided over 
by Cagliostro’s wife. Her four grand officers, who ‘ stood 
around her respectfully,” were known as the Oratrix, the 
Guardian of the Seals, the Secretary, and the Sister Terrible. 
The blindfolded novice, after having been asked some leading 
questions by the Sister Terrible, was deprived of a lock of her 
hair, presented with a symbolical pair of gentlemen’s gloves, 
and then found herself face to face with no fewer than a dozen 
** Sybils.”” Each of these last wore round her neck a silver star 
on which was engraved Ego Homo Sum. 

““* These three words’ (the Grand Mistress explained) ‘ signify, 
“Tam man.” In fact, the spiritual part, which represents your 
own essence, is male and not female. Or rather, it is sexless. One 
day you will understand what I mean. You will then be dis- 
tinguished, not by your sex but by your spirit, which should be 
continually developed so as to be ready for its future ; dsition,’ ” 


There seems to be some reason for thinking that if the Grand 
Cophte himself had been distinguished not by his sex but 
by his spirit, had ‘“* continually developed ” that spirit, and 
had appealed to something better in his contemporaries than 
their credulity, his reputation, both then and now, would 
have stood somewhat higher. It is surprising that his life has 
not been seized upon as the subject for one of those frivolous 
biographies which have been so much in fashion. 

WILLIAM PLOMER, 


Sea Books 


The Sailor’s Nelson. By Admiral Mark Kerr. 
duction by The Earl Nelson. (Hurst and Blackett. 

Days of Endeavour. By Captain James W. Harris. 
Cranton. 7s. 6d.) 


When Ships Go Down. (Eyre and Spottis. 
woode. 8s. 6d.) 


Little Ships. By John Scott Hughes. (Country Life. 10s. 6d.) 
The Trail that is Always New. By Willoughby P. Lowe. (Gurney 
and Jackson. 16s.) 

Ir is a pity that Admiral Mark Kerr claims too much for 
his hero, for he shows most happily what manner of man 
Nelson was, and it is only when he compares him with other 
great commanders that he loses his sense of proportion. 
Nelson always seemed to be without fear—if he had fear 
his courage was the greater; he was emotional and almost 
sentimental; he could be melodramatic and, of course, he 
was ambitious; but his kindness was great and persistent 
and was practised sometimes in conflict with his duty. He 
did not win victories on any casual impulse. Perhaps the 
chief service of Admiral Kerr’s book is that it proves with 
what industry and forethought Nelson planned his strategy 
and tactics. Nevertheless, Nelson only prepared the way 
for Wellington to finish off the French Wars. With wider 
opportunities he might, of course, have become the greatest 
strategist in history; but we shall never know. All that 
we can say truly is that he was a supreme naval strategist. 
To compare him favourably with Napoleon is absurd. Admiral 
Kerr has ignored the amazing performances of conquerors 
who not only controlled armies and fleets but were also 
law-givers. Admiral Kerr is particularly interesting about 
the tactics of Trafalgar. Several years ago on the recommend- 
ation of a Committee the Admiralty reconstructed the 
museum models of the battle. Admiral Kerr’s writings 
had inspired the appointment of that Committee. He 
disagrees, however, with the findings of the Committee on 
one important point. He is sure that Nelson ordered a 
“turn together” and not, as the Committee believed, a 
“turn in order of succession.” 

Already we look upon the days of great sailing ships as 
a distant epoch, but the sailing ship reached perfection at 
the end of the nineteenth century. The vision of tall ships 
was never more lovely than just before their economic expul- 
sion from the high seas. We cannot have too much to read 
about these ships and the lives and customs of the men who 
inhabited them, and it must be admitted that the last ten 
years have been prolific in the right sort of record. Captain 
James W. Harris has written a workmanlike and credible 
account of an occupation which was full of hardship but also 
of good fellowship. He learnt his business in a four-masted 
barque, and his descriptions of crews working waist-deep on 
inundated decks prove how near to the danger mark such 
ships were laden under the pressure of competition. In his 
time the ships were already manned chiefly by ‘ dagos” ; 
some of them carried hardly an Englishman apart from 
the officers. 

Mr. David Masters, a student of marine salvage, gives 
us in When Ships Go Down, a well-chosen collection of salvage 
incidents with good photographs. The sea is both the friend 
and the arch-enemy of the sailor, and when it is hostile it 
often practises a profound irony. There could hardly be a 
better example of irony than the attempt to save the ‘Tri- 
politania,’ which was driven by a gale across the Looe bar, 
nine miles from Penzance, in 1912. For months a salvage 
crew dug a channel through the sand at a cost of thousands 
of pounds, but they did not succeed in refloating the ship 
before another gale came. She was then sucked out through 
the scarcely completed channel and after dancing about in 
apparent safety for a time, with no one on board, she was cast 
ashore again only to become a ‘hopeless wreck. In 1917 
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the three-masted schooner ‘Zebrina’ was found drifting off 
Cherbourg with all her sails set but without a man on board. 
It was like the famous mystery of the ‘ Marie Celeste’ over 
again. Naturally every seaman jumped to the conclusion 
that the crew had been taken off by a German submarine, 
but when they did not reappear the further assumption was 
made that the submarine had been sunk. Mr. Masters is at 
his best when he reasons out the facts with the help partly of 
Admiralty records showing the movements of German sub- 
marines and partly of the meteorological records. He has a 
strong case for believing that the ‘Zebrina’ was caught in a patch 
of bad weather and that the small crew, in trying to help one 
another, were swept overboard in a group. He is much less 
persuasive when he reasons that if ever any substantial 
amount of treasure was removed from the famous sunken 
ship of the Spanish Armada at Tobermory it may have been 
removed by Scotsmen who dived without the help of any 
apparatus. It is true that tropical divers can dive as deep 
as eighty feet and stay down for more than two minutes, 
but can we really believe that such a thing is possible for 
northern people in northern waters ? 

Mr. John Scott Hughes is one of those on whom the sea 
has cast a spell. He is sometimcs in a mood to deplore it 
because his cruises have led him into more risk and dis- 
comfort than he asked for, but after a short time away from 
the sea he returns to it because he cannot help himself; the 
sea calls out some response in his blood, something perhaps 
hereditary, but something which distinguishes him and _ his 
like from those who either are indifferent to the sea or positively 
hate it. It is useless to try to reconcile these two classes or 
even to hope that they can explain themselves to one another. 
Mr. Hughes shows that he understands all this very well and 
implies, “* Here is my book, take it or leave it. If you do 
not understand its spirit I am sorry for you.” An accom- 
plished amateur seaman who has won a yacht master’s 
certificate, he, bases himself on the teaching of McMullen 
and Mr. Claude Worth. McMullen was the first writer of 
note to demonstrate the safety of small craft for deep sea 
cruising when they are faithfully built, well found and com- 
petently handled. It might almost be said that this safety 
is a modern discovery, and to the uninitiated it still seems 
incredible. The truth is that a light, buoyant little vessel 
is like a cork and passes giddily on her way when some huge 
vessel overloaded and therefore offering much resistance, 
or with a shifting cargo, may be in deadly peril. Mr. Hughes 
writes pleasantly, and his respect for the sea keeps him from 
boasting. 

Mr. Lowe’s book hardly comes in the same category with 
the sea-going books which we have mentioned, but it may 
be included here as he made long sea passages as a collector 
of birds and animals for the British Museum. He is one of 
that growing army of collectors who place the camera and 
the field notebook above the gun and the rifle. He takes us 
from the Rocky Mountains, through tropical Africa, Mada- 
gascar, Burma, Siam and the Philippines. The many 
appellations lowet in scientific literature testify to the fruit- 
fulness of his expeditions. The book ends with a remarkably 
practical chapter on keeping one’s health in tropical climates. 


The League on Trial 
The League on Trial. By Max Beer. Translated by W. H. 
Johnston. (Allen and Unwin. 15s.) 
Tuts is a German view of the League of Nations, by a journalist 
who was at one time attached to the Secretariat of the League. 
He knows the working of the League very well; and some 
of his descriptions of characters in League circles are brile 
liantly done, but the mis-spelling of well-known names is 
tegrettable. The book begins with an account of Woodrow 
Wilson as a prophet who ceased to prophesy ; and the author 
then describes the anti-German bias in the early days of the 
League. The whole book is written with feeling; and the 
account of the facts is correct, but, for anyone unacquainted 
with the documents, dangerous. Feeling is too often absent 
in Treatises on the League, and it must be welcomed in this 
book; but feeling of any sort is inevitably one-sided. Herr 
Beer evidently hoped for something more progressive in the 
league machine. His disappointment is justifiable. His 
description of the “ experts ” and bureaucrats is only too true. 
But the most damning charge against the League is in the 


UMI 


_—_______— 


analysis of the policy adopted for all major issues. As Herr 
Beer says, the international spirit only contrives to exist in a 
Treaty on whale-fishing. The study of the tricks by which 
disarmament has been postponed and prevented is worth the 
attention of all who aim at peace. But “ the man of feeling ” 
in these matters may be an unsafe guide. The guilt lies 
on the Governments and in particular upon the actual persons 
who pursue their careers as Foreign Ministers on the Council 
of the League. 

The League is failing because the Governments of the 
world are what they were in 1914. But in this charge Herr 
Beer does not include the German Government, which is 
perhaps an omission! The moral idealism which he supposes 
should animate the League has not been conspicuous in any 
Government whatever. That is the problem. Why is it that 
moral ideals are ineffectual in foreign policy ? This book does 
not indicate any reason : it only states the fact that they are 
ineffectual. Some suspicion of the reason, however, may 
perhaps arise in reading Herr Beer’s statement of his expecta- 
tions. These expectations are much too vague: they must 
come down from the sky or from the roof of the League build- 
ing, where the author appears to have looked for them. It is 
not that we must compromise with evil; for no such com- 
promise is necessary, if the good we intend is clearly conceived 
and resolutely pursued. But critics of the League on “ the 
Left ’ do not allow for the fact that in the art of government 
one has to deal with all sorts of men, of diverse races, religions 
and traditions. We lack skill in government, especially in 
that part of it which is foreign policy : and our lack of skill 
gives opportunities to sinister forces. But we cannot escape 
from the difficulty by supposing that all those who differ from 
us are villains. No doubt Germany has grievances; and 
Germans connected with the League are extremely conscious 
of those grievances. But some of the difficulties now faced 
by the German Government are inheritances from the policy 
of past German Governments. The League cannot reasonably 
be expected to eradicate the past nor to build the future in 
the air. C. DELISLE Burns. 
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Fiction 


By Monica ReEDLIcH. 


Ann Vickers. By Sinclair Lewis. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

Waiting for a Ship. By Marcus Lauesen. (Cassell. 8s. 6d.) 

A Day Off. By Storm Jameson. (Nicholson and Watson. 7s. 6d.) 
Letter from an Unknown Woman. By Stefan Zweig. (Cassell. 


5s.) 


A Winter Journey. 7s. 6d.) 


By Alec Brown. (Cape. 


Tue word “ competent ” is sometimes used almost in derision, 
to imply a sort of pedestrian talent that is hardly worth men- 
tioning. Applied to Mr. Sinclair Lewis, however, it takes on 
its right meaning, as a term of the highest praise. Mr. Lewis 
is one of the great novelists of our time: and Ann Vickers. 
which will take its place among his finest work, proves again 
that he succeeds by the supreme virtue of being competent. 

Ann Vickers is both his central character and the mind 
with which he surveys a certain America. Mr. Lewis is 
deeply occupied with social problems, especially with prison 
reform, but Ann comes first, and all these things are shown 
to us only as they mattered to her. He respects her whole- 
heartedly, and the book gains thereby. Ann developed her 
good qualities in the little Illinois town where she was born, 
and was never able to shake them off. She continued to be, 
as her father the professor had been, honest, loyal, and proud. 
Even at college she began to realize her executive powers, and 
her perpetual need to fight for some cause. First she worked 
as a suffragette, then she tried Settlement life, and then she 
began her lifelong battle for better prisons. Her experiences 
as matron at the Copperhead Gap Penitentiary make terrible 
reading, and Mr. Lewis assures us that, though not actual, 
they are based on actual facts. After that she became 
Superintendent of a model Industrial Home for Women, 
which was to Copperhead Gap as heaven is to hell. 

But reform did not fill her whole life. She was attractive 
and high-spirited, and she wanted love. For a long time she 
could not find the right man. Lafe Resnick failed her: and, 
after an operation which made her, too, “ criminal,” she knew 
that she would always be on the side of her prisoners. Another 
man failed her, and then, in despair, she married Russell 
Spaulding. This marriage is the one thing in the book that 
leaves me in doubt. Russell is a bouncing sentimentalist, less 
a character than a caricature, and it seems hardly conceivable 
that the clear-sighted Ann would have bolted into matrimony 
with him. She was very unhappy. Then she fell in love 
with a judge, Barney Dolphin, and he, just after their child 
was born, was sent to prison for corruption. Ann’s troubles 
become more and more involved: but, at the end, Barney is 
back, and they think they see the way to happiness. It is a 
great story, brilliantly done. It has form—the form of Ann’s 
life. It has speed, and life, and colour. Every character 
makes an immediate impression, notably Dr. Malvina Wormser 
and the convicts, Birdie Wallop and Kate Cognac. It has 
humour and satiric purpose, and it gives a brilliant summary of 
the changes in twentieth-century America. Competence, in 
fact, covers a multitude of virtues. 

Waiting for a Ship describes the last days of a matriarch. 
Fru Juliane Hegemeyer was eighty, and lived in Skovsmille. 
She came of a rich shipowning family, but now, her wealth 
and her glory diminished, she lived alone with her maid. At 
Christmas, however, her married sons came back to her, and 
she really enjoyed herself, giving hospitality to her relations, 
and ruling them. Then she discovered that her heart was 
failing. In the few days of which Mr. Lauesen writes, she 
suddenly loses her power. She cannot keep Jiirgen and Chris. 
tian from fighting, or give advice to those who ask for it. All 
the strength of her will is needed to keep at bay the terror 
with which she waits for her ship. She abdicates, makes her 
peace at last, and dies. It is Fru Juliane who holds the book 
together, as she held her family together. Apart from her, 
it seems to me, quite frankly, dull. There are vivid scenes, 
such as the great dinner-party, and terrible scenes, notably 
the madman’s murder of his blackmailer. Fru Juliane’s 
family was plentifully. varied, including one actual and one 
potential homicidal maniac as well as the more orthodox sea- 
captains. It is hard, though, to take any interest in the 
troubles of Jiirgen and his wife and secretary, or of Christian, 
or of the horrible Georg, or to care who strangles whom, 


Waiting for a Ship has a good theme and a great heroine, and, 
where she is concerned, moves surely to its appointed end, 
The sea-captains’ talk of bygone days is interesting, and so are 
Fru Juliane’s reminiscences. For the rest, I found it com- 
pletely unconvincing. 

In other hands, Miss Storm Jameson’s story might have 
been merely unpleasant. In hers, it is tragic and touched with 
beauty. The woman who takes the day off is drawing near 
to the ultimate-horror of her profession, old age. George no 
longer visits her, and it is three weeks since he sent her any 
money. She goes from her bedroom off Tottenham Court 
Road to spend the day in Richmond Park : 

“ The bright warm lightly-moving air, distraction of faces and 

colours sliding past the edge of her eye into vacancy, ripples of 
sound from a street band splitting the other noises of the street, 
flowed over it, pressing it down, and out of sight. A dress shop in 
Shaftesbury Avenue caught her eye. She pressed close to the 
window. Black satin and of course too narrow, but they’ve pinned 
it over behind—perhaps wider than it looks. Nothing to let out, 
Isuppose. No, I didn’t think so. Can we copy it for you, madam ? 
Reluctantly she turned away from the window. No use even 
asking about it, she hadn’t the money, nor would unless George—— 
But the thought of George was definitely unpleasant. As always, 
she tried instinctively to close her mind. What shall you do if? 
—thoughts that began in this way terrified her. No, no, her mind 
cried. Not now, not yet. Think of something. I am thinking, 
Think. I’m not old yet, I’ll look that chart out and exercise 
every morning. She felt a vague comfort, sprung from all 
the other moments in which she had made an_ identical 
resolution.” 
In the sun at Richmond, she re-lives old scenes which are more 
real to her than the present: scenes with Ernst, with whom 
she kept a restaurant, and with the young couple who killed 
themselves, and with George. At the end, she steals an old 
woman’s bag in a teashop, sells it to Mr. Gapalous, and goes 
home to look for George’s letter. Miss Jameson’s touch is so 
sure and sympathetic that she makes the nameless woman 
not only muddleheaded, bedraggled, and self-engrossed, but 
human and much to be pitied. 

The nouvelle, or long short story, is an honourable form, 
and Herr Zweig might surely have remembered that it is 
distinct from the novelette. His Letter from an Unknown 
Woman reaches a famous author at his home in Vienna when 
he has just returned from a holiday. Reassuring him that 
she will have died of influenza by the time he gets her letter, 
the woman explains that she has always worshipped him, 
She did so in her lanky childhood, when she lived opposite 
him, and he never noticed her. When her family left Vienna, 
she came back as a dressmaker’s apprentice, so that she could 
stand outside his flat and watch the lighted windows. Then he 
did notice her, and, casually as he had done with scores of 
other women, he asked her in. Ah, but she was different, 
though she wouldn’t have dreamt of telling him so. The boy 
who has just died was her son—his son . . . She has never 
loved anyone but those two; she has had other lovers, but 
only to get money. She came again to the author’s flat, 
when she was rich—but, of course, he won’t remember, and 
will he please buy himself some white roses on_ his 
birthday. 

So that was where the white roses came from, year by year. 
The famous author’s reaction to this emetic narrative almost 
explains his ever having occasioned it. The letter fell from 
his nerveless hands, and the thought of the dead woman 
stirred in his mind like the sound of distant music. 

The author of Chadwick Roundabouts has turned his thoughts 
to the quiet life of a Norfolk farm. He tells of Philip Western 
and his adopted daughter Cecily, who both loved Elmtree 
Farm more than anything. Cecily fell in love with a young 
Norwich doctor. Philip, wishing to give them money to 
marry on, tried to impoverish the farm, and Cecily with 
infinite difficulty persuaded him to put back his money where 
she most wished it to be. Neither Cecily nor Dick is always 
completely convincing, but the old farmer is excellently done. 
A Winter Journey is quiet and spacious, like the East Angliaa 
landscapes which it describes. 

[We regret that Mr. Strong is ill with influenza. He hopes to 
resume his weekly articles in a fortnight’s time. Next week's 
review of Fiction will be by Mr. Graham Greene.] 
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Shorter Fiction 


A Day IN Ocroser. By Sigurd Hoel. (Duckworth. 
%s. 6d.)—Mr. Hoel tells of a single day in Oslo, when Fru 
Ravn screamed, and all her neighbours in the block of flats 
heard her.. He writes very well, with sympathy, clear vision, 
and no forcing of climax. 


Tne SHAKESPEARE Murpers. By Neil Gordon. (Barker. 
%s. 6d.)—Murder at the Manor, hidden treasure, every charac- 
ter a suspect, and the hero a cheerful and accomplished 
villain : this lively thriller has all the virtues, including the 
cardinal one of complete improbability. 


BoHEMIAN House. By Giulio Caprin. (Jarrolds. 7s. 6d.)— 
Signor Caprin has unfortunately chosen the romantic con- 
vention for his tale of Ugo Foscolo, thereby blurring its out- 
lines. Those who like a gentle, sentimental tale, with a 
Regency background and one foot in history, will enjoy 
Bohemian House. 


Firep. By Karl Schenzinger. (Appleton. 7s. 6d.)— 
Unemployment -in Germany, and the results of economic 
crisis upon a number of persons who would willingly be hard- 
working if they could. Herr Schenzinger is not the first to 
tell this story, but he holds his own, and Fired is well worth 
reading. 


Tuis CLEANER WinD. By Andrew Andrews. (Cape. 
%s. 6d.)—This Cleaner Wind opens with a wreck off the 
Scilly Isles, magnificently described. In all to do with the 
sea, Mr. Andrews’ tale is alive and exciting. If his characteri- 
zation is ingenuous, it hardly merits the claim on the jacket 
that ‘*‘ What’s more, the characters finally step out naturally 
from the tangle of very human lives.”” What’s better, they 
don’t. 


Hancine Waters. By Keith West. (Dickson. 7s. 6d.)— 
The calm verbosity of the Chinese, whether in love or business 
or banditry, or even murder, makes Mr. West’s book very 
good comedy. He knows China, he writes with amusement, 
and he has discovered a really new setting for a detective 
story. 

ADVENTURE FOR THREE. By Joan de Fraine. (Long. 
%s. 6d.)—-Miss de Fraine gives us a new sort of rebellion—that 
of three middle-aged people against their well-meaning 
juniors. Barbara, Alec, and Isabel refuse to stay on the 
shelf, go to the Riviera, and become happy. A pleasant tale. 


MULLINER Nicuts. By P. G. Wodehouse. (Herbert 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d.)—Mr. Mulliner is more fortunate than most 
of us in having a large number of exceptionally amusing 
relations. The extravagant adventures of this clan provide 
us with the opportunity (which we welcome) of saying that 
Mr. Wodehouse is still on the top of his brilliant form. 


THE SECRET ENEmy. By Eimar O'Duffy. (Bles. 7s. 6d.)— 
The Secret Enemy contains good writing, but the central 
mystery is weak. Mr. O’Duffy is much happier as a satirist. 


FRvuITS OF THE Eartu. By Frederick Philip Grove. (Dent. 
%s. 6d.)—Pioneering in the Red River Valley, in Canada, and 
the many difficulties of Abe Spalding’s family. A sound and 
well-constructed story. 





Current Literature 


GORDON, THE SUDAN AND SLAVERY 
By Pierre Crabités 

The centenary of Gordon’s birth brings an intelligent and 
useful book by M. Pierre Crabités on Gordon, the Sudan and 
Slavery (Routledge, 12s. 6d.). The author, besides drawing 
upon the usual authorities, has used the Egyptian records at 
Cairo to enforce his argument that the Khedive Ismail, what- 
ever his shortcomings, was really in earnest about the sup- 
pression of the Sudanese slave-trade and gave Gordon his full 
support. M. Crabités is anxious also to prove that Gordon 
was not a scatter-brained fanatic but a very capable soldier 
and a practical politician. The old controversies about 
Gordon’s last and fatal mission to the Sudan are closely 
analysed so as to show that they arose largely out of ignorance 
of the conditions which Gordon had to face. It is beyond 
doubt that, while Ministers in London were disputing as to 
what Gordon should or should not do when he evacuated the 
Sudan, he was hemmed in by the Mahdi’s forces and unable to 
leave Khartum. Gladstone, it is clear, never realized the true 
situation, and the warnings of Lord Cromer at Cairo were 
ignored until it was too late to rescue Gordon. He, poor man, 
simply acted on his instructions as far as was possible. 
No blame whatever attaches to him for being sent on a hopeless 

Mission and refused support. 


FOR EVER ENGLAND 
By Maj.-Gen. the Rt. Hon. J. S. B. Seely, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 
General Seely is becoming one of our most prolific writers. 


It is for him to see a danger in that. We are as yet content to 
welcome his books. The last, For Ever England (Hodder and 


Stoughton, 12s. 6d.), is dedicated to ‘‘ The Boys of England,” 
and may be described as written by a boy for boys. The hearty 
philosophy of the boy-author is never really profound, but it is 
impossible to condemn it as shallow, for it is rooted in the wide 
experience of life of a man who reached Cabinet rank before the 
War, and has faced responsibility and death closely throughout 
the years of the Boer War and the Great War, and at sea and in 
the air. His theme here is the British character, which the 
next generation must keep alive as their ancestors did. He 
takes many facets of it and illustrates them plentifully, often 
with excellent stories, most of all from the villagers, landsmen 
and lifeboatmen, of his beloved Island. He makes no dis- 
paragement of foreigners ; he has loved too many. Perhaps it 
is because his generous and capacious heart loves so many 
fellow-creatures, human and animal, too, that we can enjoy 
and commend, not to boys alone, General Seely’s frank 
patriotism and even tales of his own feats, just the things that 
make us squirm when some other writer tries to do likewise. 


THE BARONIAL PLAN OF REFORM 
By R. F. Treharne 

It is no longer deemed correct to say that Simon de 
Montfort, while leading the assault of 1264-5 against a foolish 
king, summoned the first English Parliament. But his move- 
ment has attracted much attention of late from English 
mediaevalists, inspired by the late Professor Tout, and now 
Professor R. F. Treharne, of Aberystwyth, has produced an 
elaborate account of its opening phases, under the title of 
The Baronial Plan of Reform, 1258-1263 (Manchester 
University Press, 17s. 6d.). This valuable book is not easy 
reading, but it compels a revision of the traditional view of 
the affair. The barons, we are told, were not defending the 
Constitution against a king who had violated it. Their main 
grievance was heavy taxation necessitated by the King’s 
promise to finance a Papal war in Sicily. They called upon 
the knights and lesser landowners to support their protest 
because these classes were immediately affected by the new 
imposts. When the reforming party led by Simon wanted to 
go further and give a share of political power to the knights, 
the baronage broke up into opposing camps and the King, 
supported by St. Louis, resumed his authority. Professor 
Treharne proposes to deal later with the civil war that ended 
in Simon’s death and the collapse of his party. As the first 
complete and authoritative history of the critical years from 
the Provisions of Oxford in 1258 to 1263, the book deserves 
close attention. 
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The Radio Review 


One of the best of the educational series of talks now being 
broadcast is undoubtedly Professor Arnold J. Toynbec’s 
talks on Russia. | Unfortunately, the series is to be a very 
short one—only four talks, of which three have already been 
broadcast. Although, therefore, my recommendation comes 
rather late in the day, I would ask you to try and make 
a special effort to hear his next, and last, talk—on Friday. 
Professor Toynbee, to judge by some of the listeners’ letters 
from which he has quoted, is at least succeeding in provoking 
serious thought on one of the most obscure subjects 
of the day. He is quite open in the confession of his own 
sympathies ; but the real value of his talks is not so much 
in their expression of a personal point of view as in their 
reasonable presentation of a background of history whereby 
we may check our individual opinions. He is one of the 
most stimulating educational broadcasters I have heard: 
he has vigour, a good voice, a decided point of view and a 


live culture. 
* * * * 


IT was at first doubtful as to the wisdom of presenting 
the Saturday night debates, “Should They be Scrapped ?” 
in such a way that we only heard part of the discussion, 
The intention, it appears, is to give the impression that 
listeners are overhearing a discussion which has already 
begun and which will continue after we have stopped listening 
-—-thereby saving us the tedium of hesitant beginnings and 
protracted endings.. But after hearing last Saturday night’s 
debate between Lady Oxford and Commodore Charlton, on 
‘** Blood Sports,’ I am inclined to agree that the device 
is a good one. It certainly gave the effect of livening up 
the proceedings. Incidentally, these debates come as near 
to impromptu spontaneity as any broadcast debates I have 
heard. Next week’s debate is between Mr. Hamilton Fyfe 
and Mr. Tom Clarke: “‘ Should the Press be Abolished ? ” 


* x * * 


Mr. E. A. Leney’s letter, in last week’s issue of The Spectator, 
makes a timely appeal for the more frequent substitution of 
records of classical music for the dance music records on 
the London Regional wavelength. Ten or twenty minutes 
of dance music is not of much use even to “ fans”; and, 
anyway, from 10.30 until midnight is surely a fair proportion 
of the day’s programmes ? What is particularly distressing 
is the occasional juxtaposition of such dance music recitals 
with symphony concerts; tuning in a little early to the 
last Royal Philharmonic concert I was unfortunate enough 
to hear a performance of ‘‘ Ducky Wucky.” But where 
I dm not so completely in agreement with Mr. Leney is in 
his rather downright condemnation of the amount of ‘* bad 
music” on this wavelength. Relays of symphony concerts 
(other than those promoted by the B.B.C.) are usually 
included in these programmes; there is always some good 
chamber music to be heard during the course of the week ; 
and practically all the concerts of modernist music are 
broadcast on the London Regional wavelength. Moreover, 
might not the B.B.C. justifiably reply to Mr. Leney’s com- 
plaint that listeners who can get the London Regional 
programmes can also get the Daventry National—if they 
prefer it ? 

1 * * * 

For most listeners, Flecker’s Hassan will be the chief 
attraction next week. It will be broadcast in two parts: 
Part One on Tuesday (Daventry National) and Part Two 
on Friday (London Regional), _ Delius’ incidental music will 
be used. It should broadcast particularly well. 


a * * * 


Irems 'ro Watcn For. 

Sunday ; Orchestral Concert, with Antoni Sala (Daventry 
National, 4,15) ; Karol Szreter—Pianoforte Recital (Daventry 
National, 5.80); Dr. Edwyn Bevan—‘ God and the World 
through Christian Eyes ” (Daventry National, 8.0); Orches- 
tral Concert with Katherine Goodson (London Regional, 9.5). 

Monday; Pro Arte String Quartet (Daventry National, 
8.0); Mr, Howard Marshall—‘ Other People’s Houses ” 
(Daventry National, 9.20). 


Tuesday : Manchester Tuesday Midday Society’s Concert 
(London Regional, 1.15) ; Hassan, Part. I. (Daventry 
National, 9.20, and Part II., Friday, London Regional, 8.0), 

Wednesday : B.B.C. Symphony Concert (Daventry National, 
8.15); Sir Maurice Amos—* Strange Music,” (Daventry 
National, 10.25). 

Thursday : Chamber Music, and Anne Thursfield (London 
Regional, 9.0); Mr. Vernon Bartlett—‘‘ The World and 
Ourselves ” (Daventry National, 9.20). 


Friday : Professor Arnold J. Toynbee—“ Russia ” (Daven-": 
try National, 7.30); Mr. S. P. B. Mais—‘ S.0.S.” (Daventry : 


National, 9.20). 


Saturday: “Should They be Scrapped?” (Daventry 


National, 9.20) ; ‘“* War Debts and Reparations ”—relay from | 


America (London Regional, 10.0). C. HENRY WARREN, 


“The Spectator” Crossword No. 19 


By XANTHIPPE. 

[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the first 
correct solution of this week’s cross-word puzzle to be opened. 
Envelopes should be marked ‘“* Cross-word Puzzle,” and should 
be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes 
will be opened before noon on Tuesday. The name of the winner 
will be published in our neat issue.] 
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ACROSS 6. Spirit deprecated by those 
: f fF who think 9. " 
. ca ne ae 7. The explanation begins with 
: ae = f a pastry. f 
. Brinig > ee ee OM 8. Sixty times full fathom five, 

9. Yell on a tin train (anag.). 13. You may see it through two 

10. In this can’t be got over. _ of itself. 

11. Famous Connie of comedy. 15. A horse on top of. au 
12. The proper study of Australian cricketer makes 
Radicals, presumably. Tom Tiddler’s ground. 

14. Pat ‘a anumeal mmetannent 2° This for is not anticipated. 
before the layman and con- 18. What a French king said 
SSeS aal he was up in feminine suffix. 

16. Runs alive (anag.). 20. Gulls. : 

17. Point’s partner. 21. Artless up, mineral water 

19. I shot confusedly to 5 down. down. 

20. In this is neutral. SOLUTION OF 

22. Temporary title of a CROSSWORD NO. 18 
Napoleon (two words). 

23. Here the inner part is where 


it ought to be. 
. Stands for. 


DOWN 


1. The cutter has upset the 
Indian Civil Service and 
part of Scotland. 
This movement appears to 
be flooding America. 
. Go astray over gold across 
the Channel. 
- Rake so, boy (anag.). 

See 19. 
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Finance—Public & Private 
More Bankers’ Views 


Since our last issue three more meetings of the joint 
stock banks have been held, and elsewhere will be found 
reports of the speeches delivered by Mr. McKenna at the 
Midland Bank meeting, Sir Harry Goschen at the Na- 
tional Provincial, and Mr. Rupert Beckett at the meeting 
of the Westminster Bank. In most of these and the 
previous speeches the various Bank Chairmen surveyed 
the general financial developments of the past year both 
at home and abroad, expressing, in many instances, 
certain views with regard to the future. In the case of 
the Midland Bank, however, Mr. McKenna, who for 
some years past has given foremost place in his speeches 
to the general monetary policy and currency arrange- 
ments, once again devoted nearly the whole of his 
remarks to a consideration of the effect of monetary 
policy upon price levels in the various countries. 
RETURN TO GOLD. 

The orthodoxy of the Chairman of the Midland Bank 
is sometimes. challenged on such subjects as the gold 
standard and inflation, but I think that he escapes 
unscathed from some, though not all, of the criticisms 
directed against his views, the fearless expression 
of which, of course, is universally respected. It 
must not be forgotten that Mr. McKenna was among 
those in favour of our return to gold, and if I read him 
correctly he is not opposed to-day to a return, under 
certain conditions, to the gold standard. Mr. McKenna, 
however, for many years before he was a banker was a 
politician, and I suppose that it is part of the training 
of a politician to make policy adaptable to ever-changing 
conditions, and while the supremely orthodox banker 
may desire even in these times to establish a policy 
based on desires to return to the old gold standard, 
Mr. McKenna, while doubtless regretting our inability 
to hold on to gold in 1931, faces up to the situation and 
would desire to use to the full the liberty accruing from 
a non-adherence to gold for pursuing those measures 
which, in his judgement, are best: calculated to serve the 
trade of the country. 


STABILITY OF STERLING. 


Accordingly, Mr. McKenna devoted much of his speech 
to a consideration of the stability of sterling as measured 
by commodity prices compared with the instability of 
gold, and he maintained that this alleged stability and 
instability respectively were demonstrated by the fact 
that since our departure from gold in 1931 the price 
level had fallen far more in the gold standard than 
inthe non-gold standard countries. On balance, said 
Mr. McKenna, 

“the pound, measured by its purchasing power over commodities 
other than gold, has remained fairly constant. 

“Gold, on the other hand, has almost continuously increased its 
purchasing power, and buys roughly fifteen per cent. more goods 
and services now than in September, 1931. The true standard of 
stability is what currency will buy, not of gold but of all commo- 
dities which enter into daily use in production and consumption. 
I agree that the general trade depression is largely due to currency 
disorder, but the disturbing factor has been found not least in the 
gold currencies.” 


Crepit Expansion. 

This greater stability of sterling was, in the opinion 
of the Chairman of the Midland Bank, aided by the 
material expansion in credit which had taken place in 
this country during the year and which is believed to 
have arrested, to some extent, the downward tendency 
in the internal price level.. Moreover, as the result of a 
useful and searching examination of the methods of 
credit expansion pursued on both sides of the Atlantic, 
Mr. Moleeaina had no difficulty in showing that the 
methods adopted here had produced a much quicker effect 
in the expansion of banking deposits than had resulted 
from the tactics pursued in the United States. Unques- 
tionably Mr. McKenna was right in his deductions with 
tegard to this matter, though I do not think that when 
comparing conditions in the two countrics he made 
sufficient allowance for the fact that our credit expansion 
had been preceded by an overhauling of the National 
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Balance Sheet and the establishment of a Budget 
equilibrium, whereas those reforms have yet to be 
accomplished in the United States. 


Views of Sir Harry Goschen. 


The speeches of the Chairman of the National Provincial 
Bank, Sir Harry Goschen, are usually optimistic in char- 
acter, and his address this year was no exception. 
Nevertheless, I am impressed by one important point 
which he demonstrated early in his speech, for it contained 
a truth which cannot be too widely recognized. After 
referring to the general credit cxpansion of the past 
year and the effect which it had produced upon invest- 
ment securities, Sir Harry Goschen remarked that while 
it may have had some effect in stimulating domestic 
trade activity in one or two directions, it had been, 
for the most part, powerless materially to affect inter- 
national trade, notwithstanding the fact that the ease 
in money was world-wide. In the first place, however. 
the comparative insolvency of so many foreign countries 
necessarily cripples the purchasing power of many of 
our foreign customers so that a great expansion in our 
exports is impossible, while, in the second place, exchange 
restrictions in so many countries and the general impair- 
ment of the national credit system, partly due to lack 
of international confidence, are really responsible for 
much of the world trade depression. International 
bankers are well aware of the important contribution 
made for generations past to the world’s wealth and 
trade activity by the free working of the international 
credit system, but it may be doubted whether the 
millions of the world’s population, including the wage- 
earners, have ever realized the vital importance of inter- 
national finance and the international credit system or 
have realized the extent to which that system was 
damaged, first, by the War and, secondly, by the action 
of the United States in making it impossible for the debtor 
countries to discharge their obligations through a free 
exchange of goods and services. 


SHIPPING SUBSIDIES. 

One of the methods adopted in America to restrain 
the large entry of goods and services from the debtor 
countries was, of course, expressed in the raising of high 
tariff walls, but Sir Harry Goschen also dealt in no 
uncertain terms with the manner in which our invisible 
exports in the shape of shipping freights had been reduced 
by the fierce competition of the United States in the 
matter of its shipping subsidies. This is a point which was 
recently effectively demonstrated by the famous shipping 
director, Sir Alan Anderson, and enlarging upon the 
— which he made, the Chairman of the National 

rovincial Bank in the course of his speech said : 

“When the American people and Congress can be cured of the 
excessive nationalism that makes them shut out other peoples’ 
goods with a prohibitive tariff, compete with other peoples’ shipping 
with vessels subsidised at the expense of the American taxpayer, 
and at the same time demand payment of debts which they make 
impossible for debtors to pay except in gold, a new day will have 
dawned for America, her debtors and her customers. If, at the 
forthcoming Conference, the nations of Europe will agree to renounce 
the same excessive nationalism that makes them choke the channel 
of international trade and impoverish themselves in the pursuit of 
economic self-sufficiency, then the world may be blessed with a 
revival of hope and confidence. Such a revival would soon produce 
that rise in wholesale prices that is essentjal to the solvency of 
debtors and debtor countries, and the rcleaso of hoarded money 
from its hiding places would show that there is more than enough 
money available to finance any trade that is likely.” 

It is quite true that, as Sir Harry Goschen observed, 
much of the world’s financial and commercial distress can 
be directly traced to political factors, and it is a eonsidera- 
tion of that fact which emphasizes the importance of 
the forthcoming World Economic Conference. 


FAVOURABLE Factors. 

In fact, running throughout the whole of the able 
speech of Sir Harry Goschen was the underlying suggestion 
that for the moment it is in international and political 
influences that we find the chief explanation of the 
continued slackness of trade, while as regards purely 
domestic affairs, notwithstanding the still deplorable 
figures of unemployment, there are not wanting signs of 


. improvement and of encouragement for the future. 


(Continued on page 167.) 
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NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK 





THE COUNTRY’S SPLENDID RECOVERY 





SIR HARRY GOSCHEN’S SPEECH 





Tur annual general meeting of the National Provincial Bank, 
Litd., was held on Thursday, January 26th, 1933, in the Great 
Hall, Southern House, Cannon Street, London, E.C. Sir Harry 
Goschen, Bart., K.B.E. (Chairman), presiding, said : 

Our report this year covers an exceptionally interesting period. 
Although from the bankers’ point of view it has been a difficult 
year, it has been marked by events which have largely restored 
our country’s financial prestige, and on the industrial side it has 
given us reason to look forward with some measure of confidence. 

We have, unfortunately, again to record losses of valued friends 
and colleagues from our Directorate. The news that our old friend 
and colleague, Lord Inchcape, had passed away was received by 
all who knew him at the Bank with sincere sorrow and regret. 
We all feel we have lost a highly esteemed colleague and a real 
friend, and. we miss the cheery and_ personal relations which were 
so characteristic of his nature. We gratefully acknowledge the 
valuable service he rendered our Institution during the twenty-nine 
years he had been a member of the Board, and we deplore the 

oss of his outstanding personality, keen discrimination and mature 
judgement. 

General Baring, another of our colleagues who has been taken 
from us, was also a valued and greatly esteemed friend, and his 
passing is a great loss to us all. Closely connected with one of 
the oldest banking firms in the City, and Chairman of one of our 
most important railways, he placed a wide experience at the 
service of the Bank, whose interests he always had zealously 
at heart. 

In Lord Fitzwalter, for many years a local Director at Canterbury, 
and Mr. W. B. Esam, formerly a Director of the Sheffield Banking 
Co., and later-a local Director in that district, we have lost esteemed 
advisers and friends. 

I regret to say that since the beginning of this year, the Bank 
has suffered enother severe loss by the death of Mr. G. H. White- 
hurst, one of our Joint General Managers, after a painful illness 
extending over several months. Mr. Whitehurst, on the amal- 
gamation of the Bradford District Bank with this. Bank, was 
appointed District General Manager at Bradford, and, a year or 
two later, a Joint General Manager in London, where his out- 
standing qualities quickly won for him the appreciation and confi- 
dence of both the Directors and his colleagues. His absence will 
be keenly felt, not only by us, but by his many friends throughout 
the country, and especially in the North of England. 

During the year we have appointed to a seat on the Board Mr. 
Colin Cooper, who will bring to our councils the valuable assistance 
of a wide commercial experience. 

We have also appointed Mr. C. C. Le Cheminant, formerly our 
Manager in Guernsey, a local Director in that island, and Mr. 
Edward Bramley, a prominent and highly respected citizen of 
Sheffield, a loeal Director for that. district ; and we are sure that 
the Bank will benefit by their services. 

It has been possible during the year to make mutually satisfactory 
arrangements with other banks for the closing of offices in certain 
localities without impairing the facilities available; with the 
result that, although new offices and agencies have been opened as 
favourable opportunities offered, the total number of offices of the 
Bank now open is 1,371, as against 1,374 a year ago. 


IncrEASE IN Deposits. 

Turning to the balance-sheet, the figures show considerable 
changes as compared with last year’s, and inevitably reflect the 
depression in trade which has overshadowed our principal industries 
during the greater part of 1932. On the other hand, they give 
no evidence of the deflationary tendency, of which British banking 
has been aceused by people more eager to criticise than to examine 
the faets. On the contrary, a decline in advances has been more 
than balanced by expansion in investments and discounts; and 
the increase in the available purchasing power of our customers 
is shown by the substantial addition to their deposits. 

This decline in our advances reflects the lower prices of com- 
modities and the reduced requirements of our country’s trade. 
In spite of the ample supplies of money available and the undoubted 
readiness of the banks to provide the necessary means for all 
legitimate enterprise, our industries have not been able to take 
albaedua of these facilities, owing largely to the lack of solvent 
buyers abroad for their products, and the difficulty, experienced 
even by foreign firms of the highest standing, of securing the 
necessary exchange facilities to liquidate their invoices, owing to 
restrictions imposed abroad on the transfer of funds. The feature 
of lower advances is shown by ali bank balance-sheets to-day ; 
in our case, the proportion of advances to deposits has fallen to 
the low figure of 42 per cent. 

Proceeding to the profit and loss account, I think we are fortunate 
in being able, after making a transfer to the credit of Contingencies 
account out of which provision for all bad and doubtful debts has 
been made, to show a profit amounting to £1,593,318 13s. 7d. This 
profit is less than the sum we had to deal with a year ago by 
£154,000. In addition to the reduced income consequent on the 
contraction in advances, the past year has been exceptional in the 
low price obtainable for short money, which has fallen to a level 
hitherto only seen in 1896. The average rate for short money 





during 1932 was only £1 15s. 7d. per cent., as compared with 
£3 Os. 10d. per cent. in 1931. 

This excessive cheapness of. money inevitably affected the rate 
on Treasury Bills, in which rouch of our money is, owing to the 
decline in our advances, necessarily employed. In 1932 the weekly 
average amounts of Treasury Bills held by us was £39,000,000, 
earning an average rate of £1 13s. 7d. per cent. ; in 1931 the average 
figure of our Treasury Bills was £25,000,000, and the average rate 
earned was £3 10s. 2d. per cent. Here we have a striking illustra. 
tion of some of the difficulties with which the Bank has had te 
contend. during the period under review. 

This cheapness of money, which was much more pronounced 
during the second half of the past year than in the first, still con. 
tinues, and has every appearance of continuing through the present 
year, unless there should be a material improvement in trade. 

This was one of the facts that we had to consider in deciding 
as to the rate of dividend that we should pay; furthermore, 
owing to the War Loan conversion, the income derived from the 
converted stock will be lower this year than in 1932.. These factors 
all point to the probability of an even more difficult. year from 
the point of view of profits in 1933 than we and the other banks 
have experienced in the year now under review. Accordingly, 
though very loth to reduce the return to our shareholders on the 
capital they have invested, we decided to reduce the final dividend 
to 7 per cent., making a dividend of 15 per cent. for the whole 
year, compared with 16 per cent. for the year 1931. We further 
decided to strengthen our funds by the addition of £100,000 to 
our pension fund and £100,000 to our bank premises account. 
After making these transfers, deducting the interim dividend paid 
in July and providing for the dividend payable on January 3lst, 
we are left with a slightly reduced balance of £775,521 18s. 10d, 
to carry forward to the new account. 


Our Country’s SPLENDID RECOVERY. 

Turning now to the wider sphere of. world conditions, a yeat 
ago I expressed the opinion that the British banks and their customers 
had every. reason to be proud of the way in which the crisis. of 
the previous autumn had been met; and I said that it gave us 
confidence in facing the great effort which had to be made to over- 
come the terrible difficulties that lay in the path to recovery. 
Looking back over the record of 1932, I think we may fairly claim 
that the year will go down to history as one in which our country 
set a good example to the whole world by the calm determination 
with which it has restored its credit and financial prestige, improved 
the position of its industries in the face of great difficulties abroad, 
and worked with energy and, I hope, with some success to promote 
recovery in the Empire and in Europe. 

When I last met you the position was: difficult and obscure. 
The total deposits of the banks of England and Wales (excluding 
the Bank of England) showed a decline at the end of 1931 of 
£160,000,000 as compared with the figure for 1930, this diminution 
being connected with the withdrawals of foreign funds during the 
panie abroad, which forced this country off the gold standard. 
The 5 per cent. War Loan, which had touched: 90} in: the previous 
September, had barely struggled up to 98} by the end of January. 
The exchange value of the pound was at the mercy of every breath 
of fickle rumour, and the market in it was a happy hunting ground 
for foreign speculators. On June 30th last, a date which will always 
be memorable. in. our. financial annals, Bank Rate, which had 
come down by rapid stages, was finally reduced to 2 per cent., 
and Mr. Chamberlain aroused the enthusiasm of the country and 
the envious admiration of other nations by announcing that the 
whole mass of the War Loan was to be converted, not into a 4 per 
cent. stock, as had been generally expected, but into a 34 per cent. 
issue. 

Among the factors that had led to this. achievement, one of the 
most important was the patriotie action of the direct taxpayers 
who—in many cases assisted by their bankers—had with extra- 
ordinary promptitude paid the sums demanded of them, although 
these claims were only too often based on income and profits earned 
when trade and industry were in a far more flourishing state. 


Conversion AND Its Errects. 

With cheap money, a balanced Budget, restored confidence in the 
pound, and measures taken through the Exchange Equalisation 
Account for its protection against speculative attentions, the way 
was thus open for the great conversion operation.| In boldness and 
completeness it went ahead of City opinion, which had up till the 
very last moment, doubted whether conversion could be applied 
to the whole £2,000,000,000 of the 5 per cent. War Loan. It had 
generally been taken for granted that since, according to current 
market quotations, British credit was on a 4 per cent. basis, this 
rate would be adopted for the new stock to be offered in replacement 
of the 5 per cent. Loan, the existence of which had so long been 4 
burden on the taxpayer, a wet blanket on our finances, and on 
security prices in general. But the bold decision was taken to 
convert on the basis of what British credit ought to be instead of the 
level at which the market priced it. The whole loan was dealt with 
in one vast block, and holders were invited to take 3} per cent. stock 
in exchange or be paid. off in cash. 

Fortunately, this courageous policy was fully justified. Markeb 
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rices of long-dated Government securities were raised to the new 
level assumed by the conversion scheme and were well maintained. 
And, as everyone knows, the scheme was so successfully carried 
through that when it was concluded only £165,000,000 out of the 
gigantic total was left to be met in cash. 

The effect of this restoration of the standard of British credit has 
been highly beneficial to all solvent countries, authorities, and 
institutions. It has raised the level of all kinds of securities, and 
secured for long-dated obligations the appreciation in values that 
had already been effected by the cheapness of money for short-dated 
bonds. The rise in trustee securities here has also had the effect of 
assisting the Finance Ministers of our Dominions and of India, to 
whom the attitude of the London market is a matter of high import- 
ance, by causing a sharp advance in the market valuation of their 
obligations. 

Gortp STANDARD. 

Australia, by the energy with which her statesmen had tackled 
the task of restoring the Commonwealth’s finances, was also able in 
November to convert £12,500,000 of 5} per cent. stock into a short- 
dated 34 per cent. issue offered at 97}. India’s financial position 
has been greatly strengthened by the continued outflow of gold 
from the immense hoards, estimated at £500,000,000 to £600,000,000, 
accumulated in the last and previous centuries. Some £50,000,000 
during 1932, and more than £80,000,000 since the movement 
began, soon after India followed England off the gold stan- 
dard, have been sold in London and elsewhere at a handsome 
profit. 

Returning to our own Government’s financial operations, these 
were completed by the issue in October of £150,000,000 in 2 per cent. 
bonds, and of £300,000,000 in November in 3 per cent. Stock, 
offered at 974. By means of these issues all maturing liabilities, 
including the £165,000,000 of unconverted 5 per cent. War Loan, 
were fully provided for, and a long step was successfully taken 
towards putting British credit back to something like its pre-war 
basis. 

When I add that in September the repayment was completed of 
the balances due to France and America of the sums borrowed a 
year before as part of our efforts to save the pound, I think that we 
are entitled to look back on the past year as one in which our 
financial recovery has been so complete as to wipe out most of the 
unpleasant memories of its predecessor. 

With regard to the gold standard, and the question of this 
country’s return to it, you will, no doubt, have seen in the daily 
papers of January 20th, the summary of the report of the Prepara- 
tory Commission of Experts for the World Economic Conference. 
Among the principal questions to be discussed by the Governments 
represented at the Conference, the first put forward by the report, 
is that of the restoration of an effective international monetary 
standard to which the countries which have abandoned the gold 
standard can adhere. The report also states that ‘‘ each country 
must be free to decide when and under what conditions it can 
accept such a standard, after most careful preparation and with 
every safeguard against such restoration of the gold standard as 
would lead to a fresh breakdown.” 

I think it would be generally agreed that sooner or later the £ 
must be anchored to a solid foundation, but it is impossible at 
present to say when the appropriate moment to carry this into 
effect will arise, and it would be equally premature to hazard an 
opinion now, on what basis in relation to gold the stabilization 
should take place. 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY STANDARD. 


The solution of these problems will require the most careful 
and earnest consideration on the part of those who may eventually 
be responsible for arriving at a decision on this vital question. 
It is interesting to recall the opinion of the Ottawa Conference 
on this subject. A resolution was then adopted which laid down 
the conditions which were essential to our return to gold; among 
them, it specified a rise in commodity prices to a height more 
in keeping with costs, including the burden of debt and fixed charges ; 
and an ‘“‘ adjustment of the factors, political, economic, financial 
and monetary, which have caused the breakdown of the gold 
standard in many countries, and which, if not adjusted, would 
inevitably lead to another breakdown of whatever international 
standard may be adopted.” I need hardly remind you that the 
restoration of some stable international monetary standard is all 
important from the point of view of world trade, and to this country 
more than any other, owing to its widespread trade connections 
with all nations. A depreciated pound certainly gives a temporary 
advantage to our export industries, but, on the other hand, the 
present instability of rates of exchange is a most serious obstacle 
to the recovery of international commerce and so to the lasting 
prosperity of our staple industries, 


ScrEntTiIFIC RESEARCH. 


A year ago I emphasized that the firmest foundation for a country’s 
cial position is, and must be, its power to sell its goods (including 
shipping and other services) abroad and to meet the needs of its 
own population so far as possible out of its own resources. There 
18 One all-important factor which is at the root of both these prob- 
lems—scientific research and the application of its results to industry. 
ge amount of scientific work is now being carried out in this 
country in all directions which is laying a sure foundation both for 
& movement towards greater independence of foreign goods and 
towards an expansion of the. export market by increasing the 
quality of our goods and methods of production. Both in the 
field of agriculture and industry results have been obtained which 
if fully used would almost at once enable us to make a considerable 
step forward in both these directions, 





OvTLOOK FoR 1933. 


We can thus look back on a year which has definitely restored 
the financial position of our country and shown that its industries 
are ready to take full advantage of any recovery in world trade 
that may.be brought by 1933. As to the possibilities of that 
recovery, they are so closely bound up with political developments 
abroad, that no banker is in a position to dogmatize on the subject. 
Almost all the root causes of the present depression are ultimately 
political in origin, and without a return to international co-operation 
and good will, there can be no hope for real recovery in trade. 
When the American people and Congress can be cured of the 
excessive nationalism that makes them shut out other peoples’ 
goods with a prohibitive tariff, compete with other peoples’ shipping 
with vessels subsidized at the expense of the American taxpayer, 
and at the same time demand payment of debts which they make 
impossible for debtors to pay except in gold, a new day will havo 
dawned for America, her debtors and her customers. (Applause.) 
If, at the forthcoming Conference, the nations of Europe will agres 
to renounce the same excessive nationalism that makes them choke 
the channel of international trade and impoverish themselves 
in the pursuit of economic self-sufficiency, then the world may 
be blessed with a revival of hope and confidence. Such a revival 
would soon produce that rise in wholesale prices that is essential 
to the solvency of debtors and debtor countries, and the re- 
lease of hoarded money from its hiding places would show that 
there is more than enough money available to finance any 
trade that is likely. 

This matter of shipping subsidies, to which I referred above, 
inflicts a very serious hardship on our merchant fleet, the prosperity 
of which is so important to the country and to all the industries 
that supply its needs. The extent of the evil is, I think, hardly 
realized by the general public. It has been recently stated by 
Sir Alan Anderson that the total loss borne by the American 
taxpayer on merchant ships for the twelve years from 1920, ex- 
clusing interest, has been about £600,000,000 at par, or some 
£50,000,000 more than the total payments for War Debts made 
to the United States by all her debtors up to 1931. Many other 
nations are pursuing the same policy, for no fewer than thirty-five 
countries reserve their coasting or colonial trade for their own 
ships, or discriminate against those of others. 

These are the handicaps imposed on British shipping at a time 
when the reduced volume of world trade makes it exceptionally 
difficult for the international transport industry to earn a living, 
and it is not surprising to find that while the rest of the world’s 
tonnage, thus artificially fostered, has doubled since the War, 
that of the United Kingdom has declined by 16 per cent., under 
the pressure of this unfair competition. 

In view of the importance of maintaining our trade balance, 
and the contribution, estimated at about £130,000,000, that our 
shipping used in times of active trade to make to our invisible 
exports, the necessity for active measures to protect it against 
this handicap need not be emphasized. Other industries have 
been effectively helped under our National Government, with 

ractical results that I have already mentioned. It may fairly 
claimed that our shipping industry should receive similar con- 
sideration, and our Government and the Governments of the 
Dominions are now in an exceptionally strong position to negotiate 
on this subject, in view of the immense importance to the rest of 
the world of our market and those of the Empire. 

Given a return to political sanity abroad, all the material means 
for a great recovery of trade are only waiting to be used. Productive 
equipment is ready to supply the needs of hundreds of millions 
who want more and better food, necessities of life, comforts, and 
luxuries ; transport and distribution are quicker and more efficient 
than ever before; money is plentiful. All that is needed is good. 
will and confidence. (Applause. ) 

I now beg to move: ‘‘ That the report and accounts, as presented, 
be received and adopted.” 

Mr. Colin Frederick Campbell (Deputy Chairman) seconded the 
motion, and the Chairman having replied to a shareholder’s remarks, 
it was carried unanimously. 

The Chairman then proposed the re-election of Mr. Colin Frederick 
Campbell, Mr. John Cuthbert Denison Denison-Pender, Sir John 
Buck Lloyd, and Sir Harcourt Butler, G.C.S.I., G.C.LE., as 
Directors. 

Mr. F. A. Johnston seconded the motion and it was unanimously 
adopted. 

The Chairman further moved that Mr. Colin Cooper, who had 
been appointed to a seat on the Board during the year, be re- 
elected, and this was seconded by Mr. Colin F. Campbell and 
agreed to. 

On the proposition of Mr. Edward Bramley, seconded by Mr. 
John Cadogan, Sir Nicholas Edwin Waterhouse, K.B.E. (of Messrs. 
Price, Waterhouse & Co.), and Sir William Henry Peat, K.B.E. 
(of Messrs. Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co.), were reappointed 
auditors for the current year. 

Mr. F. C. Clegg moved a resolution of which he had given notice 
with regard to the salary arrangements of the London staff of the 
Bank, but, on the conclusion of his speech, the meeting decided to 
proceed to the next business, and Mr. Clegg intimated that, in the 
circumstances, he bowed to that decision. 

Mr. E. T. Hargraves moved a vote of thanks to the Directors, 
General Managers, Branch Managers, and other officers of the 
Bank for their efficient management and services. 

Mr. H. J. Mulrenan seconded the vote, which was cordially passed, 
and brief acknowledgements were made by’ the Chairman and 
Sir Alfred Lewis. 

A vote of thanks to Sir Harry Goschen for able conduct in the 
Chair, proposed by Mr. J. Theodore Goddard, and seconded by 
Mr. A. W. Card, concluded the proceedings, 
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SUBSTANTIAL INCREASE IN DEPOSITS. 
DIVIDENDS MAINTAINED. 
CURRENT YEAR’S PROSPECTS. 
OTTAWA AND WAR DEBTS. 
ADDRESS OF THE HON. RUPERT E. BECKETT. 


Tue annual ordinary general meeting of Westminster Bank, 
Limited, was held on February 2nd, at the Head Office, Lothbury, 
E.C. The Hon. Rupert E. Beckett (Chairman) presided. 

The Chairman, at the outset, referred with deep regret to the 
death of Mr. John Rae. Mr. Rae, he said, after retiring from the 
post of Chief General Manager, retained his seat on the Board up to 
the time of his death at the end of September. They would miss 
the fruits of his long experience and wise counsel. Having men- 
tioned various changes on the Board, the Chairman referred to the 
bank’s balance sheet. At the end of 1931 they reported the loss of 
£19 millions in current and deposit accounts, which had shown a 
steady decline throughout that year. During 1932, however, that 
process was reversed, and they finished the year with an increase of 
£254 millions in money lodged with the bank. Both the diminution 
of deposits in 1931 and the increase in 1932 were common to all 
banks. Generally speaking, it was satisfactory to a banker to see 
his deposits on the upgrade, if only as evidence of continued public 
confidence in his institution, but in the present phenomenal increase 
there was less reason for satisfaction, for its origin was to be found 
in influences other than the good will of customers. The expansion 
of deposits was due in part to the broadening of the credit basis 
through the purchases of gold by the Central Institution and of 
foreign exchange or gold in connexion with the Government’s 
Exchange Equalisation Fund, and in part to the extensive purchases 
of securities by the banks themselves. Throughout the greater part 
of the year, the Bank of England added gradually to its stocks of 
gold, which were increased by about £19 millions (approximately 
£26 millions sterling). Although the whole of the amount so pur- 
chased was lost in December in respect of the debt payment to 
America, the increase of gold exercised its effect upon the credit 
basis over practically the full year. One of the features of the 
financial situation last year was the marked increase in the total of 
Treasury Bills outstanding, which rose within the year from £664 
millions to £928 millions—an expansion of £264 millions. To the 
extent that any part of this increase arose from purchases by the 
Bank of England of dollars or francs on behalf of the Exchange 
Equalisation Account, money supplies were thereby increased. The 
stagnation of our chief industries was reflected in the diminution 
apparent in the bank’s advances, which were down by £25} millions. 
This had occurred in spite of the fact that the bank was a ready 
lender, for where a customer had fair prospects, and was “ credit 
worthy,” the bank was more than desirous of meeting his demands 
reasonably and liberally. In the circumstances he had described, 
they had been driven to employ more of their funds in the purchase 
of bills and in augmenting their holdings of gilt-edged securities. 

Prorit AND DIVIDENDs. 

The profit for the year 1932 was £1,495,171, compared with 
£1,601,822 for 1931—a decrease of £106,651, or 6.7 per cent. Con- 
sidering all things, the results were satisfactory, especially as the 
figures were arrived at after the Directors had appropriated to 
Contingent Fund a sum which in their view was entirely adequate 
to provide for Bad and Doubtful Debts for the year. The sum 
they had to deal with was £1,926,427, being profit for the year 
£1,495,171, and the balance brought forward £431,256. The 
Directors were unanimously of the opinion that this result justified 
the payment of the same dividends as last year, namely, for the 
full year 18 per cent. less tax on the partly-paid shares, and 124 per 
cent. less tax on the fully-paid. 

The allocation to Officers Pension Fund was £200,000, and to 
Premises £100,000, which would enable them to alleviate the 
hitherto continually expanding item of Premises account in the 
balance sheet. . This had left a carry-forward to 1933 of £460,984— 
a figure some £30,000 more than that brought in. The Chairman 
pointed out that 1933 held out in certain directions adverse pros- 

ects, the general effects of which could already be envisaged. 

he conversion of the War Loan from an investment yielding 
5 per cent. to one yielding 34 per cent. would make a serious inroad 
on the Bank’s income from this source, whilst, naturally, the yields 
from further investments purchased at present levels were a good 
deal lower than those to which they had been accustomed in past 
years. Last year, the Bank earned conversion commissions which 
would not recur in 1933, and other commission yields would be 
less. Very low discount rates ruled for the second half of 1932, 
averaging 16s. 1ld., and, if similar conditions prevailed throughout 
this year, the £60-£70 millions of bills discounted would make but 
a poor contribution to their income. Now, too, the full weight 
was being felt of the drop in lending percentage, which was gradual 
in 1932. On the other hand, he was unable to forecast any material 
decrease in the e of operating their business. All these 
factors combined pointed with certainty to leaner times for under- 
takings such as their own, and without stressing these points 
unduly he conceived it only right that he should put them before 
the shareholders. 

Tae Economic Posirion. 

The Chairman then alluded to the changes in the economic and 
financial conditions since the time of the last annual meeting. By 
immense efforts, he said, not merely of the Government but of the 
nation as a whole, Great Britain had in her domestic sphere stemmed 





——. 


the tide which was threatening to overwhelm her, while over most 
of the world the unprecedented economic depression had continued 
to deepen. Much more remained to be done, for with vast unem. 
ployment continuing, with taxation still on a penal level, with 
confidence, which begets enterprise, still lacking, there was much in 
the situation at home to call for unremitting efforts on the part of 
those who guided our public affairs. Nevertheless, the vital and 
most pressing issues were international in character. Our country, 
freed to some extent, from urgent home preoccupations, faced in 
1933 the great task of making its contribution towards the solution 
of those issues, and in that solution lay the key to the cure of our own 
domestic discomforts. Having alluded at length to this country’s 
position as an international trader, the Chairman said it was difficult 
to see how recovery could come so long as all the abnormal obstruc. 
tions to the natural course of international commerce remained 
unremoved, or so long as lack of international co-operation and the 
prevalence of instability prevented to revival of confidence, which 
was an essential precendent to economic revival. With regard to 
the Ottawa Conference, he said it was too early yet to estimate the 
value of the agreements reached there. The object of the Conference 
was to stimulate the volume of trade passing within the Empire, and 
there could be no doubt that some British industries would benefit 
in a marked degree from the preferences accorded to them in 
Dominion markets. The Chancellor of the Exchequer had recently 
expressed strong hopes that the advantages accruing would in 
course of time become very substantial. But in so far as the 
Imperial trade agreements might divert British trade from foreign 
to Imperial channels, it was to be hoped that they would be supple- 
mented by wider international agreements, which would leave the 
way open for a recovery in the total volume of world commerce 
from its present shrunken level. Such a consummation would 
remove the danger that certain countries in which vast amounts of 
British capital had been invested might suffer through the diversion 
of trade, and would avert certain disadvantages perhaps not fully 
foreseen at the time of the Ottawa Conference. 


War DEpsts, 

Proceeding the Chairman referred at length to War Debts, 
urging that until these vast inter-governmental payments had been 
not only removed from the sphere of international politics, but 
settled on a practical financial basis which precluded a recurrence 
of the grave disturbance they had hitherto caused, there was little 
hope of making headway towards clearing the path of other serious 
impediments which existed, such as high ordinary tariffs, a whole 
network of special prohibitive duties, quota schemes, schemes of 
import licences, and the severe restrictions by which in so many 
countries the use of foreign currencies was closely rationed. 


Home Position. 

Having commented in detail on these impediments to trade, the 
Chairman made full reference to the home position. Great Britain, 
he said, faced in 1932 with the problem of an unfavourable balance 
of payments, and obstructed by the high tariffs of other countries 
was driven to provide some measure of protection for our home 
market. He hoped that the conditions under which that step had 
been taken would not be forgotten. When the new tariffs and the 
legislation authorizing them were approved, there was the addi- 
tional justification that with so many other countries shutting out 
our exports, Britain might have the means to negotiate, and pos- 
sibly to compel, the lowering of the tariffs of those other countries, 
This was made plain in the speech of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer in introducing the necessary measure in the House of Commons, 
The British tariff was now an accomplished fact, but it was, in hia 
view, of the first importance that it should be used primarily in the 
endeavour to obtain by agreement the lowering of tariff barriers all 
round. The erection of these obstructions to the passage of inter- 
national commerce was to no small extent responsible for the deepen- 
ing of the world crisis. 

THE PROBLEM. 

Where and how, he asked, were we to begin the process of cutting 
the knots of this seemingly hopeless tangle ? At first sight we 
seemed to be faced with a complete dilemma. It might be argued 
that all the restrictive measure to which he had referred could not 
be lifted until the volume of trade improved, and at the same time 
that trade could not improve unless the restrictions were abolished, 
or at least modified. Something perhaps might be done from 
different directions, attacking each of the two main facts of the 
problem—the inability of the producers of primary commodities to 
obtain a remunerative price for their products, and the lack of 
purchasing power in the mass populations in the industrial areas 
of the world. As regards the first, it should be a good omen for 
the forthcoming World Economic Conference that the Preparatory 
Commission charged with the task of drawing up its agenda had 
set as an objective for monetary policy the raising of the world 
price level of primary products. If concerted policy proved able 
to initiate a rise of prices, this should provide some effective, 
stimulus to general recovery, for the purchases and holdings of 
stocks by manufacturers all over the world were now at a minimum 
and the process of replenishing them would start at the moment 
when business men believed that commodity prices were on the up- 

ade. 

But was it not possible to do something from the other direction 
also—something to reduce unemployment and to improve the 
purchasing power of the industrial masses? There were vast 
numbers of men unemployed in all industrial countries and a great 
accumulation of money lying “ idle.’’ The problem was to marry 
the two. Until quite recently, the view was’ widely held that 
internal economic recovery could be stimulated by cheap ae 
and credit expansion. The history of the last twelve months botl 
in the United States and in this country had done much to discredit 
this theory. . The United States had made what is called “ refla- 
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Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from page 163) 


Since Sir Harry Goschen’s speech was delivered we have 
had a statement from the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
reaffirming his determination to balance the Budget and 
[am entirely in accord with the Chairman of the National 
Provincial Bank when he said that the balancing of the 
Budget last year and a successful War Loan conversion 
were events not only good in themselves but also were calcu- 
lated in due course to aid a recovery in trade. “‘ Balanced 
Budgets,” he said, “‘ give confidence and the conversion 
operation has meant that the cheapness of money has at 
last become a factor enabling industry to raise loans on 
easier terms, thereby reducing overhead charges and 
helping to bring down costs of production.” 


Views of Mr. Rupert Beckett. 


Most of the bankers in their addresses to shareholders 
have indicated that international rather than domestic 
problems are the chief concern at the moment, but the 

int was especially emphasized and very ablydemonstrated 

y the Honourable Rupert E. Beckett in his speech to the 
shareholders of the Westminster Bank. After referring to 
the successful efforts which had been made to deal with 
some of our domestic problems, Mr. Beckett, although by 
no means suggesting that our task was finished, expressed 
the opinion that the vital and most pressing issues to-day 
are international in character. Moreover, he reminded 
us that, as the greatest international trader of the world, 
we have a peculiar and special concern with these world 

roblems. I think, too, that the Chairman of the 
Tictestaster Bank was wise to deprecate any easy 
reliance upon the gradual solution of the world depres- 
sion through natural means, and for the very good 
reason that the causes of world depression are more 
political than economic. There is no doubt that the 
agreement reached at Lausanne did something to inspire 
confidence, but unfortunately its good effects were very 
wey undone by the embittered character of the War 
Debts controversy in December as handled by the 
Washington Congress. 


War Depts. 


Treating the problem of War Debts from what may 
be termed the standpoint of equity, Mr. Beckett wisely 
said little, recognizing no doubt that, in the first place, 
the matter is a delicate one, in view of the present state 
of American opinion, while, in view of the invitation 
extended by Washington for an early conference on 
the matter, the affair is, as Mr. Beckett said, to some 
extent sub judice. On one point, however, Mr. Beckett, 
in common with other bankers, felt justified in expressing 
his view very freely: that point was concerned with 
the need for a greater observance on the part of creditor 
nations of the doctrine of the exchange of goods and 
services. It is scarcely surprising that the long con- 
tinued American policy of combining with a demand for 
Debt payments the adoption of measures to prevent 
the ‘jane from discharging their obligations through 
an export of goods and services should have staggered 
the true banker. Unfortunately, there are very few 
banks which in these post-War years have not been 
called upon to handle this problem of outstanding 

and, as creditors, they have realized that their 
only chance of obtaining payment and avoiding the 
default of the debtor was in using every means in their 
_* to facilitate the debtor in carrying on his business. 

e course pursued by the United States has only to be 
continued long enough to throw any debtor country 
mito bankruptcy. In the second place, however, this 
action on the part of the creditor nation has not only 
Mereased the difficulty of the debtor countries, but, 
because payment has been insisted upon in gold—for 
that is what it amounts to—the whole international 
credit machinery of the world has been thrown out of 
gear through this accumulation of gold at one or two 
centres. These are conditions which cannot possibly 
continue if there is to be a recovery in world trade and 
world prosperity. Although I am now not using the 
words of Mr. Beckett, it would be true to say 
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tion,” which is really the wide extension of the basis of credit, the 
keystone of its policy for restoring internal trade activity. The 
lack of success attending that policy was illustrated by the large 
increase in American unemployment and by the rapid decline in 
American industrial production. The United States was a country 
which approached so nearly to economic self-sufficiency that it 
provided the most favourable territory for the try-out of the in- 
flationary experiment, and in so far as it had been tried out, it had 
failed. The Chairman said that he was not attempting to argue 
that if a deflationary policy had been pursued the present state of 
affairs, both here and in the United States, might not have been 
even more unhappy than it was now. His purpose was rather to 
draw attention to the lesson driven home by 1932 that credit 
expansion and cheap money were not a panacea in themselves. A 
plethora of credit was of itself incapable of inducing trade activity, 
unless there was somebody ready and willing to make use of that 
credit for the financing of enterprise. In a word, credit expansion 
was of active usefulness only when the manufacturing and trading 
communities of the world had sufficient confidence to make plans 
ahead and to borrow money to finance them. The supreme 
problem, therefore, was the restoration of confidence, 





UNEMPLOYMENT. 

At home, the pressing need was to reduce the appalling volume 
of unemployment, which with its attendant ills tended to lower 
the moral and physical standard of so many of our fellow citizens. 
When trade was in the depths, the mill, the factory, the mine, could 
make but a limited contribution to the solution of the immediate 
— But to be content to allow industry to mark time would 

fatal. Reluctant though works managements might be to incur 
large capital expenditure at a time when the future outcome was 
so uncertain, and world conditions so impossible to forecast, they 
must make every effort to equip themselves for the day of revival— 
@ course which was being vigorously pursued by our foreign trade 
rivals. Before the War, we were pioneers ; we were pre-eminent in 
manufacture, and our progress was made under conditions scarcely 
changing from year to year. The present generation, however, had 
seen a transformation of world conditions in the political, economic 
and social spheres which must be without parallel in history, and 
our national progress would inevitably be hampered by awaiting 
a return to old conditions instead of recognizing that we were to-day 
faced with very different circumstances. We must by every means 
at our command keep abreast of development in existing industries, 
and take advantage of every opportunity to establish new industries. 
We had in this country a great reserve of scientific and inventive 
ability, and it was essential that, faced as we were with shrinking 
markets for our products in many directions, we should utilise to the 
full any opportunities for new development which might be made 
available to us by scientific investigation. 


PLEA FOR PRUDENT SPENDING. 


Possibly there was another direction in which a measure of 
relief for unemployment might be found. Ever since the introduction 
of the Emergency Budget of 1931, the Government had consistently 
exhorted, not only all its own departments, but every public 
authority throughout the land, to practise the sternest economy. 
At a time when our financial stability was gravely threatened, 
this was only one of the grim necessities which were cheerfully 
faced by our citizens. Public authorities, municipalities, &c., had 
all been loyal to the Government’s appeal and had abjured all new 
expenditure save that which was deemed essential for the proper 
maintenance of public services. Lately, however, the wisdom of 
rigid adherence to the policy of economy, in all its Spartan severity, 
and in each and every circumstance, had been questioned by more 
than one eminent authority. There was clearly a danger lest a 
policy designed to meet an emergency might be allowed to become 
a fixed principle, and might do incalculable harm. Had the time 
perhaps come when, in suitable cases, some relaxation of economy 
might be more beneficial in the long run than its strict maintenance ? 
He knew that he was treading on dangerous ground, and did not 
wish to be misunderstood. To construe his remarks as a plea for 
indiscriminate spending would be a complete misrepresentation, 
for such a plan would do far more harm than the indiscriminate 
economy which he called in question. But when all schemes of 
development, good, bad or indifferent, had been put into cold 
storage, there were undoubtedly many among them which were 
ultimately, if not immediately, productive in character, and which, 
therefore, would involve no permanent charge upon the taxpayer 
or ratepayer, more especially as abundant credit was now available 
to public authorities at cheap rates. 

If, the Chairman concluded, any of those present thought that 
his remarks had been too political in character, he would ask 
them to bear in mind that most of the problems with which we 
were confronted were essentially international, and could therefore 
be resolved only by governmental action. In their solution, there 
lay a much happier prospect for British industry and for world trade 
generally, and this present year might well witness some real forward 
movement. Meanwhile, we must remember that our country had 
accomplished a good deal by way of self-help: we must not relax 
these efforts. Throughout the depression, we had struggled, both 
alone and in concert with other nations, to mitigate its full force, 
and if success in any one direction had been limited, it had not been 
for lack of persistent endeavour. He had the firm faith that our 
characteristic steadfastness, courage, and endurance would carry us 
through these still difficult times to as creditable an issue as had 
ever been achieved in our past history. (Applause.) 

The Report and Accounts were unanimously adopted and other 
formal business transacted. 
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IMPROVED CONDITIONS AT HOME 





MONETARY POLICY AND THE OUTLOOK 





MR. McKENNA’S REVIEW 





Tue ordinary general meeting of the Midland Bank, Ltd., was 
held on January 27th, 1933. The Chairman, the Right Hon. R. 
McKenna, said in part : 

We meet to-day in conditions distinctly better than a year ago, 
notwithstanding the persistence of a deplorably high level of 
unemployment. Our national finances are sounder; a marked 
reduction has been made in the balance of imports over exports ; 
the volume of business has been fairly maintained ; new industries 
have been established ; and, though exchange and other restrictions 
are stifling trade with foreign countries, there are signs of steady 
development of inter-Imperial trade. 


This unmistakable improvement at home has certainly not been 
helped by events abroad. The hopes arising from the Lausanne 
Conference have vanished in the face of disappointment regarding 
the War debts to America. Political uncertainty in many countries 
has clouded the prospect of recovery, and the gloom of trade 
depression has shown.no sign of lifting. The impoverished debtor 
countries, one after another, have all but closed their doors against 
imports. In these circumstances it is the more remarkable that 
this country, deeply involved as it is in international trade and 
investment, should have shown any improvement at all. 


STERLING AND GOLD. 


Foreign commentators on the general trade depression usually 
ascribe it mainly to currency disorder, of which. we had such painful 
experience after the War. But it is only superficially that we are 
back in the early post-War years, for there is this vital difference, 
that whereas currencies had then run away from gold, now gold has 
run away from currencies. From long habit meny of us continue to 
think and talk of gold currencies as stable and currencies off gold as 
unstable. But if we give any true meaning to currency stability we 
shall find that sterling, which is by far the most important of the 
currencies detached from gold, has shown since it acquired independ- 
ence much greater stability than the dollar. On balance the pound, 
measured by its purchasing power over commodities other than gold, 
has remained fairly constant. Gold, on the other hand, has almost 
continuously increased its purchasing power, and buys roughly 
15 per cent. more goods and services now than in September, 1931. 
The true standard of stability is what currency will buy, not of gold, 
but of all commodities which enter into daily use in production and 
consumption. I agree that the general trade depression is largely 
due to currency disorder, but the disturbing factor has been found 
not least in the gold currencies. 


We have had experience now of sterling divorced from gold for 
over sixteen months, and nothing catastrophic has happened. 
A number of other countries are using sterling as their standard, 
and it is still the medium of a large amount of trade throughout 
the world. How have the groups of countries using gold or sterling 
respectively fared during this period ? The clear evidence of im- 
provement in a number of countries off the gold standard has no 
counterpart in those still on gold, whose position generally speaking 
has become worse. 


I am not suggesting that countries off the gold standard are 
finding it easy to balance their budgets, or that they have all yet 
succeeded in doing so; but at least it is true that they have made 
far more progress in that direction than the other group. The 
national finances are certainly better in countries where the 
persistent fall in internal prices has been arrested than in those 
where, through adherence to gold, it is still continuing. The 
condition of the earlier post-War years has been precisely reversed. 
Separation from gold is no longer a sign of budgetary disorder ; 
adherence to it is no longer a distinguishing mark of sound national 
finance. 


Necessity or A RISE IN PRICEs. 


This fact demonstrates afresh the ravaging effects of falling prices 
and the benefits to be obtained by relief from the downward move- 
ment. A rise in commodity prices has indeed become much more 
essential for the gold standard countries, whose plight is growing 
worse, than for other countries, whose position is improving. Yet 
we cannot rely upon the so-called “natural” action of gold for 
such a movement. The pre-War gold standard, so far as its control 
over the level of prices is concerned, is no longer operative; the 
misnamed ‘immutable law” of supply and demand, which was 
thought to apply to gold as to any other commodity, is of no effect. 
The enlarged output of the mines and the unloading of hoarded 
gold from India and Great Britain on the one hand, and on 
the other the reduced demand for gold involved in widespread 
departure from its use, have in no way checked its unceasing 
appreciation, 





It is sometimes alleged, however, that our departure from gold 
was itself responsible for the continued downward movement of 
gold prices, and that a fall in the gold exchange value of sterling 
provokes a further decline in gold prices. There is no foundation, | 
believe, either in logic or in the record of the facts, for this assertion, 
which seems to arise from confusion of cause and effect. The pricg 
level in each country is governed by the quantity of money available 
for immediate spending and the goods and services available to 
be bought. It follows that the exchange rate between any two of 
the dominant currencies tends to move in accord with the fluctu. 
ations in their respective purchasing powers, though the movement 
may be temporarily deflected from its course by disturbing transfers 
of capital and short-term funds. Price levels affect exchange rates, 
but exchange rates have little effect on price levels as distinguished 
from the prices of individual commodities. 


Price LEVELS. 


The price level in Great Britain is of the first importance to the 
world at large, not because of its effect upon exchange rates, but 
because of our predominance as a consumer of primary commodities 
produced abroad. If sterling prices move upward, the ultimate 
result is to stimulate demand throughout the wide area on a sterling 
basis for the products of countries not within the group. The 
increased demand for such commodities as cotton, wheat, copper 
and coffee tends to harden their quotations in the countries produc. 
ing them, whether these countries are on a gold basis or not. Thusa 
rise in the sterling price level tends to a strengthening of prices even 
in the gold standard area. 

Is it possible, then, for us to raise our internal price level; in 
particular can we do so by monetary management; and if we 
can and do, will it not be evidence of that abhorrent thing inflation ? 
In the actual circumstances we have so much ground to recover 
that I confess the thought of inflation, so long as it is controlled, 
does not alarm me. In these days the word is no longer a term 
of reproach, though some tender consciences find ease in using 
the innocent substitute ‘“‘reflation.”” Almost everyone now 
recognizes that a rise in primary commodity prices is essential 
to world recovery. Controlled inflation, from being the remedy 
of fools or knaves, has become widely regarded as the best available 
solution of our troubles, particularly since it has become realized 
that a substantial rise in wholesale prices need have no more than 
slight effect upon the cost of living. 


ALLEGED FAILURE OF REFLATION. 


It is, I believe, possible to achieve a rise in the internal prics 
level by monetary management, and I am unshaken in this opinion 
by the frequent charge that reflation has already been tried and 
found wanting both in Great Britain and the United States. If 
we examine the course of affairs in these two countries we shall 
find that deliberate monetary management specifically designed 
to raise the price level has net been tested in either. In our own 
country, it is true, an expansion of credit has been effected, but 
only under conditions which could give it but partial succoss in 
raising the price level; and partially successful it has been, for 
our price level has not accompanied the downward movement of 
gold prices. In the United States, notwithstanding the current 
talk of vast new credit having been pumped ineffectively into the 
banking system, the experiment has not been tried at all. Reflation 
means the expansion of bank deposits, and therefore of potential 
purchasing power, to such an extent as will restore the price level 
to the point at which it stood before the present great slump began. 

Mr. McKenna then outlined the course of monetary affairs in 
the two countries, and proceeded: There is nothing then in recent 
experience to give ground for discouragement or scepticism regarding 
the benefits to be derived from an expansive monetary policy. 
We are free to regulate in great measure our own price level by 
increasing or diminishing the quantity of money. But we must 
not allow ourselves to be disturbed by the fact that if gold continues 
to appreciate while our price level remains steady or rises the 
inevitable effect is a fall in our exchange. If we become alarmed 
by the fall and counteract it by a renewal of deflation, our exchange, 
it is true, will recover, but only at the expense of our trade. Internal 
prosperity with a balanced budget, lower taxation and reduced 
unemployment is far more important to us than the rate of exchang®. 

Two conditions, however, are essential for the success of this 
policy. First, it must be pursued wholeheartedly; the mail 
tenenace of an abundant supply of cheap money must be accom: 
panied by full facilities for its use. And secondly, we should set 
aside, at least for the time being, all thought of returning to gold, 
either at the old or any new parity. If under such conditions aa 


(Continued on page v.) 
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Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from page 167) 


that no small part of the world’s troubles of recent 
years has been due to the fact that the United States 
turned so suddenly from the position of a debtor to a 
creditor country as to be quite unable to appreciate and 
discharge the responsibilities attached to her new 

sition. As a consequence, the results have been 
disastrous to the world and now have proved 
disastrous to herself, 


LocaL EXPENDITURE. 


Coming to more domestic affairs, Mr. Beckett dealt 
cautiously but courageously with what is undoubt- 
edly a rather delicate matter, namely the question 
of whether, in the cause of employment, economy 
has been pressed too far. Inasmuch as the Chairman of 
the Westminster Bank made little reference to the 
question of further spending by the Government, but 
only to local expenditure, it may be presumed that he 
supports the views of those who advocate a continuance 
of strict economy in the National Expenditure. On the 
other hand, he raised the question whether, as regards 
local expenditure, ‘“‘ some relaxation of economy might 
be more beneficial in the long run than its strict main- 
tenance.” Insisting that his remarks must not be 
construed as a plea for indiscriminate spending, Mr. 
Beckett raised the point that ‘‘ when all schemes of 
development, good, bad or indifferent, have been put 
into cold storage, there are undoubtedly many among 
them which are ultimately, if not immediately, pro- 
ductive in character, and which therefore would involve 
no permanent charge upon the taxpayer or ratepayer, 
more especially as abundant credit is now available to 
public authorities at cheap rates.” 


Artuur W. Kippy, 


Financial Notes 


Tue MIntnG Boom. 


Tae principal feature of the Stock Markets at the 
present time is the boom in Mining shares. In other 
markets the tone has been of a somewhat hesitant character ; 
the political crises in France and Germany have had a dis- 
turbing influence, while the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
speech at Birmingham emphasizing the greater importance 
of attaining a balanced Budget even if it were impossible 
to reduce taxation had a somewhat damping effect upon 
the market for gilt-edged securities, although it was well 
received by banking circles. At one time earlier in the 
week British Funds rallied generally, but for the reasons 
just mentioned part of the rise was subsequently lost. 
* * * * 


RIsE IN GOLD SHARES. 


The approach of a boom in Mining shares has been pretty 
easily discernible for some time past. Its origin is to be 
found not in fresh gold discoveries, nor striking of new reefs, 
but, first, in the abandonment by this country of the gold 
standard in 1931, and later the recent abandonment of the 
standard by the Union of South Africa. As a consequence 
of our abandonment of gold sixteen months ago, and the 
consequent fall in sterling exchange, the price of the metal 
bounded up, but for a long period the South African mine 
owners were unable to take advantage of the higher price 

ing to their being compelled to sell the whole of 
their output to the South African Reserve Bank at the 
old statutory price. Even then, however, by reason of 
the fall in the sterling exchange, holders of Mining shares 
benefited by their dividends declared in South Africa repre- 
senting an appreciation when converted into sterling. Now, 
however, that South Africa has abandoned the gold standard, 
the mines are for the present, at all events, able to sell their 
gold at the current market price, and the result is expected 
to produce a very great rise in profits. As a consequence, 
the shares which began to rise in price soon after our departure 
from the gold standard, have risen almost month by month, 
and now within the last month they have bounded up in 
sensational fashion. At the same time, some are disposed 
to take a cautious view of the position owing to a belief 
that much of the profits may subsequently be absorbed by 

ed taxation imposed by the South African Govern- 
ment, while there is the further possibility to be kept in 
mind of whether some important rise in sterling may occasion 
&1 equally important setback in the price of gold. 
(Continued on page vi.) 
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(Continued from page 168.) 


expansive monetary policy is consistently and strenuously pursued, 
I have little doubt that the enlarged supplies of money will lead 
to a higher level of commodity values. This result would have 
every prospect of paving the way to prosperity. Our national 
finances have been brought under better control; the spirit of 
our people, notwithstanding grave sufferings and disappointments 
at home and incessant difficulties abroad, is still firm and pro- 
gressive ; and the basic position of most of our industries is healthy. 
if then we match industrial and trading potentialities with a liberal 
and enlightened monetary policy, we can ensure tho fullest enjoy- 
ment of our own economic resources and at the same time contribute 
to the restoration of world-wide prosperity. 


Tue Past YEAR. 


Dealing with the position and progress of the Bank, Mr. McKenna 
commented as follows on the lower level of advances: The decline 
is evidence of the restricted field for accommodation to industry 
and trade, though it is sometimes interpreted as betraying pressure 
by the banks for repayment and reluctance in granting fresh 
facilities. In order to make the position clear, I propose to quote 
a few figures. An analysis has been made of the advances on 
June 30th, 1932, the latest practicable date, and the results have 
been compared with those for the end of 1929, when the more 
recent slump in trade was only in its early stages. 


Between these two dates our advances fell by £23} millions. 
Of this sum, however, the drop in advances for financial purposes— 
chiefly for investment in stocks and shares—accounted for £10} 
millions. Thus little more than one-half of the decrease remains 
to be accounted for under the general heading of accommodation 
to industry and trade. When the detailed figures are examined 
it becomes clear that the decline in business advances is not traceable 
to undue pressure on the smaller borrower, but to shrinkage in 
the demand. Our advances to agriculture, for example, which 
number more than 18,000, were actually higher by nearly 5 per cent. 
than at the end of 1929. Similarly, advances to over 20,000 small 
retailera, as distinct from stores, multiple shop organizations and 
co-operative societies, show a rise of 9 per cent. The only other 
increase of note is in advances for building and the related trades, 
and these again are small on the average. Almost every other 
group shows a decline, in some instances very slight. The total 
number of advances, as opposed to the amount, is slightly increased. 


The downward movement in the total amount is readily explained 
by two main tendencies. First, temporary accommodation has 
been largely replaced either by new issues of capital or debentures 
or by fixed, long-term loans from insurance companies, savings 
banks and similar institutions. Secondly, the rise in prices of 
gilt-edged securities, more especially since the end of 1931, has 
induced many trade borrowers to realize investments for the 
purpose of repaying, in part or in whole, their obligations to the 
Bank. These two tendencies together would seem to have resultect 
in a reduction in the total of advances even larger than that actualiy 
recorded under the heading of trade and industry. It may be 
concluded, therefore, that ample facilities have been accorded to 
meet all reasonable requirements of industry and trade in these 
times of exceptional difficulty. I should add that, notwithstanding 
the quietude in the new capital market, the influences mentioned 
have operated with increased force during the past six months, 


Referring to the profits of the Bank, which for 1932 were £38,000 
lower than for the previous year, or £650,000 below the figure for 
1929, Mr. McKenna said: 

The fact that comments have appeared in the Press on the form 
of words used in our regular announcement of profits leads me to 
depart from previous practice in order to remove any doubts as 
to our frocedure in respect of bad and doubtful debts. To correct 
at the outset any erroneous impressions, I will say at once that our 
gross profits were large enough to allow us to pay into our con- 
tingencies account a sum sufficient to cover our bad debts and the 
increase in the aggregate of the doubtful debts. Now for our 
procedure. Each half-year.we examine every account on which 
there is a debit balance and consider the possibility of the individual 
borrower proving unable, through trade depression or other causes, 
to repay his loan if called upon to do so. In all cases where such a 
possibility is considered to exist we make an allowance which is 
ample to cover the risk, and the total of such allowances gives us 
our aggregate of doubtful debts. You will appreciate that these 
doubtful accounts are still active, and that there is no question of 
writing them off unless and until they are proved to be bad. Clearly, 
moreover, it would be quite impossible for any bank to cover out 
of its profits for a single year literally the whole of the doubtiul 
debts outstanding on its books, as these debts have never been 
written off like bad debts, though provision has been made against 
them and is carried forward from year to year in the books of the 
bank. This is our regular practice, followed in 1932 as in previous 
years, and you will see that our announcement is a plain statement 
which means no more and no less than it says. The whole of the 
provision for doubtful debts, after writing off all bad debts, is 
deducted from the total advances before arriving at the balance- 
sheet figure, while we also subtract a further reserve for unforescen 
contingencies. 

The Report was adopted, other ordinary business was transacted, 
and the proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman. 
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(Continued from page v.) 
BALANCING THE BUDGET. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer’s speech to which I have 
already referred was probably inspired by the fact that 
rumours had begun to circulate that lack of pressure to 
collect the Income Tax revenues this year indicated indiffer. 
ence to the establishment of an equilibrium in the current aa 
year’s Balance Sheet; the idea mooted in some quarters 
was that in view of the Debts controversy a deficit might — 
be more helpful to negotiations than a surplus! Needless — — 
to say, such rumours lacked foundation, and inasmuch ag [ 
they were also accompanied by vague assertions that even 
if there were a disequilibrium in the next Budget, Income | 
‘Tax would be reduced, the Chancellor of the Exchequer F = 1; 
took the first opportunity which presented itself to him to 
declare emphatically that his first responsibility was to 
balance the Budget, and that it was a responsibility more 
pressing even than a reduction in taxation. A. W. K, 
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Bank Rate 2 per cent., changed from 2} per cent. on 
June 30th, 1982. 
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